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VERSES 
By BERNARDINE ALGERT 
Blue Waters 


Blue waters, blue waters, 

And in the West a sail, 

A pirate-ship of sandalwood 

Black, where day grows pale. 

Oh, pirates ten clink, all a-scheming, 
Golden earringed, 

Bangles jade. 

Moonstone-eyed the dragon-ship 
Slides, gleaming 

In blue waters. 


Blue waters, blue waters, 

And glint of shining flake, 

One last breath of sandalwood 

Clinging in her wake. 

Oh, wild geese in the West are dipping; 
Saffron-banded 

Flames the sky. 

Still fainter fall the oars, 

A-dripping 

In blue waters. 


Devil to a Ghost 


How white you are, 

Poor Ghost! 

The street-light glows 

Through all your swathed linen folds 

And in the dusk your deep eyes make appeal 
That you are lost— 

Poor Ghost! 
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Reply 


How gay you are, 

Poor Fiend! 

Yet boredom shows 

In every leathern smile your wan face holds; 
But I, though tombstone proves me all unreal, 
Yet have my dreams— 

Poor Fiend! 


To Common-Sense 


I will return 

As surely as lie 

Three pale stars, panting 
Against the Autumn sky 
At dawn. 


In the faint light 

When gold leaves sigh 
Down to the hungry grass 
Below, perhaps so I, 
Some time. 


O, later call 

When streams and youth are dry. 
In shadowy reaches I would 

My winged feet try 

Awhile. 


When Warriors Die 


The long meadow is wet with dew, 
And purple stars hang heavily 
Above; 

But the river is silent 

And the canoe rocks, empty. 








VERSES 5 


Sumach blazes amongst gray rocks, 

And the white birch, like naked nuns, 
March down to the pool; 

There is not a little cloud in all the aching 
Blue sky, 

And the wind has died. . . . 


Cease your weaving, O weaver of baskets, 

And dance solemnly to the setting sun. 

Where the distant river meets the sky, 

Fling the firebrand far out into the circling waters. 
It is so warriors die 


And rivers say nothing. 











THREE POEMS 


By Epa Lov Watton 


Locked Room 


On this day’s end this day is ended, 
Blotted into the flow of night; 
Here is the most of me, most blended 
Into the emptiness of light. 


Into this room shall no one enter, 
No one, for I shall lose the key; 

No word shall pry into the center 
Where I have met the most of me. 


At Dawn 


How, down the green monotony of days 
Which we must travel ere we die, 
Can this night beautify the ways 
We take apart, Love, you and I? 


How, through an agony of nights, 
Can this night be remembered fair? 
Even memories wing twisted flights 
When wounded by despair. 


Only this perfect night is ours, 
Only its beauty we possess; 

Now stillness creeps across the stars, 
Into your kiss, my loneliness. 








THREE PoEMS 7 
Lift Up Your Eyes to Darkness 


Then through the night there came a voice: 
‘*Since ever you have seen with eyes of day 
3eauty of flesh and color, light and sound, 
These turn grav; 

Lift up your eyes to darkness; 

You will see 

More than you dreamed of beauty, 

More of loveliness 

Than you had thought could be. 


9? 











ON “SOUTHERN LITERATURE’”’ 


By Jay B. HusBpBeiu 


In the correct sense of the words, there has never been a 
Southern literature. This, of course, is far from saying that 
Southerners have not written books of genuine literary merit. 
Until the Civil War gave the Southern states their feeling of 
political and social solidarity, the Southerner thought of him- 
self as an American rather than as a native of the South. 
Always and above all, however, he thought of himself as a Vir- 
ginian, a South Carolinian, or a Georgian. ‘‘My native land,’’ 
wrote Alexander H, Stephens, ‘‘my country, the only one that 
is country to me, is Georgia. The winds that sweep over her 
hills are my native air. There, I wish to live, and there to 
die.’’ This quite obvious fact concerning the ante-bellum 
South has been strangely overlooked by Southern literary his- 
torians, who, if they were logical, would write not of the lit- 
erature of the South, but of the literatures of Georgia, South 
Carolina, and Virginia. The ante-bellum novelist or poet 
wrote to glorify not the whole South but his native state. 
Although Simms was by no means destitute of national pride, 
he wrote primarily to do for South Carolina what Scott had 
done for Britain and Cooper for New York. Caruthers, Bever- 
ley Tucker, and John Esten Cooke were first of all Virginians. 
They were so intensely Virginian that had they been forbidden 
to write about Virginia, they would probably never have 
written a line. The apparently complete absence of literary 
histories of the South before 1861 indicates that there was 
then little demand for a ‘‘Southern literature.’’ Helper’s 
Impending Crisis of the South (1857) shows that the South 
was just beginning to develop that sectional consciousness, 
ultimately fired to white heat by the Civil War, which calls for 
a sectional literature. There is also the delightful but probably 
apocryphal tradition that in ante-bellum days some learned 
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Charleston society, noting that the South lacked a distinctive 
literature of its own, passed a resolution requesting Mr. Wil- 
liam Gilmore Simms to write one. 

It was the overthrow of the Confederacy and the bitterness 
of Reconstruction that created the posthumous demand for a 
Confederate literature—Confederate is a more accurate term 
than Southern. The old loyalty to the state had been largely 
replaced by a devotion to the Lost Cause. Having been van- 
quished by the sword, the South had only the pen left with 
which to justify herself to her children and to the world. The 
war was hardly over when a Confederate chaplain from Mis- 
sissippi wrote, in the preface to his novel, The Confederate 
Spy: ‘*The South must have a literature of her own. If we 
eould not gain our political, let us establish at least our mental 
independence.’’ This is the motive which inspired sons and 
daughters of the planters who had neglected Poe and Smms 
to collect war poems, to publish their memoirs, and to write 
the first literary histories of the South. The ultimate result 
was a Southern cult of the past, which, however, produced 
almost nothing of literary value until a younger generation, 
which was American rather than Southern, came to maturity. 

The motive which produced the earliest histories of South- 
ern literature was the same devotion to the Lost Cause which 
produced the demand for a ‘‘Southern literature.’’ Feeling 
itself now a peculiar people, the South clamored for a liter- 
ature of its own in much the same way that, after the Revolu- 
tion, Americans demanded a national literature. In each 
case a literature was needed in order to refute charges of 
cultural inferiority preferred against a civilization. North- 
erners who were, as Lowell points out, proud of a culture 
derived from slave-holding Rome and Athens, looked down 
upon Southerners as belonging to an inferior branch of the 
race. There was, beyond question, a disposition on the part 
of Northern critics to maintain that no possible good could 
come out of the Nazareth of slavery. No wonder the South 
felt the need of a literature of her own and welcomed literary 
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historians who could demonstrate her claim to a native liter- 
ature of high quality. Logically, one would expect the liter- 
ary histories of the South to appear after the significant work 
of post-bellum writers had been done; but, on the contrary, 
the first, Davidson’s Living Writers of the South, 
appeared in 1869, before Page and his contemporaries had be- 
gun to write. The South could not wait for her literature to 
be written; she must show that she had one already. 

From the time of the formation of the Confederacy until 
the close of Reconstruction, the South, it may be admitted, had 
the unity of thought and feeling characteristic of a subju- 
gated nation like Poland. It is a noteworthy fact, however, 
that this period is probably the most barren in the literary his- 
tory of the South. The classics of later Southern fiction 
hardly begin to appear until the renascence of national feeling 
following the close of Reconstruction. The poems which were 
occasioned by the Civil War we might class as distinctively 
Southern but for the fact that the war was by no means an 
experience peculiar to the South. Aside from partisan fecling, 
there is no essential difference in the way in which the war is 
reflected in Northern and in Southern poetry and _ fiction, 
whether written during the war or long after. 

The earlier historians found the materials for a history of 
Southern literature so scanty that it became necessary to in- 
elude every Southerner who had written a book of any kind 
or even contributed to the newspapers an occasional poem 
dedicated to the Lost Cause. There was little discrimination 
between belles-lettres and other forms of printed matter; 
everything was grist to the historian’s mill. There was no 
sense of proportion, no standard of greatness; all loyal 
Southern authors were great writers, and all others were 
worthless. There could be no real understanding of Southern 
writers on the part of a literary historian writing in such a 


mood as this. His conception of his subject prevented him 
from paying any attention to national or international literary 
influences. The Southern people, so his logic ran, were a peeu- 
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liar people; hence their literature must be utterly different 
from that of the hated North; and it was, therefore, idle to 
attempt to throw light upon it by a study of American litera- 
ture as a whole. In some eases, unfortunately, there was 
almost a positive contempt for sound scholarship—that, too, 
was Northern. As a result of all this, the student of today 
finds the writings of ante-bellum Southerners buried under a 
mass of patriotic rubbish, a great obstacle to serious investi- 
gation. 

As time passed, better trained and less hysterical writers 
took the place of earlier historians like Miss Louise Manley, 
who cherished a lofty disdain for accuracy and impartial 
criticism. A calmer tone prevailed, but the provincial bias 
continued. It was long before it occurred to any one that the 
proper thing to do was to reprint selections with the necessary 
apparatus for study. Professor William P. Trent’s scholarly 
Southern Writers (1905) was the earliest, and is still the best, 
of such anthologies. Indeed, of the many who have written 
upon ‘‘Southern literature,’’ Professor Trent and Professor 
Mims are almost the only writers who have escaped the pro- 
vinecial bias. The reception of Trent’s admirable life of 
Simms, published in 1892, proved that at that time there was 
no real freedom of speech permitted to the trained historian 
who wished to tell the whole truth about Southern life and 
literature. As late as 1902, Professor William E. Dodd, then 
teaching in Virginia, wrote in the New York Nation: ‘‘ Publie 
opinion positively demands that teachers of history, both in the 
colleges and in the high schools, shall subscribe unreservedly 
to two trite oaths: (1) that the South was altogether right in 
seceding from the Union in 1861; and (2) that the war was 
not waged about the negro.’’ The later literary historians, 
especially Mr. Moses, have been much more scholarly and less 
provincial in spirit; but all are limited by their illusion that 
there is such a thing as a separate literature in the South dis- 
tinct from that of the rest of the country. 

All the historians have avoided answering one elementary 
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but fundamental question: What constitutes a Southern 
writer? None of them seem to have any criterion. They 
claim writers who were born in the North but lived and wrote 
in the South; they claim writers who were born in the Suuth 
but lived and wrote in the North; and they disown alike 
Northerners and Southerners who were not loyal to Southern 
traditions. In this particular, the most ambitious of 
all Southern literary histories, the fifteen-volume Library 
of Southern Literature, is least pardonable, for it was pre- 
pared by the best trained men in the South. In the opinion 
of the Southern literary historian, there is something magical 
about the Southern soil that makes whoever touches it, other 
than a carpetbagger like Tourgée, a Southerner in sympathies 
and ideals forever after. To deny this involves the: destruc- 
tion of the whole defence of a sectional literature or a sec- 
tional literary history. 

The failure of the literary historian of the South to under- 
stand his subject completely is due to his ignoring its relation 
to the rest of American literature. Let us take the case of 
the ante-bellum writers who, though little read, have been 
vastly overpraised in the South and somewhat underrated, or 
at least little understood, in the North. These writers differ 
little from their Northern contemporaries because in neither 
section was there any vital connection between life and litera- 
ture; but the minor differences which one does find are signifi- 
“ant because they are due to economic and social differences 
between the South and the North. His inability to discuss 
frankly the question of slavery has prevented the Southern 
literary historian from pointing out the real differences 
between Northern and Southern writers. Slavery made the 
South conservative and consequently more archaic in its lit- 
erary ideals. It caused the Southern novelist to neglect the 
unique social life which he knew best in order to write about 
the legendary past, for it was not safe to discuss the present. 
Opposition to slavery roused the South to fury and produced 
a certain bombastic, almost hysterical tone in Southern writers. 
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Slavery caused the South to dislike the novels of Dickens and 
nearly all else that was democratic in literature. Slavery also 
made literature the business of amateurs rather than of pro- 
fessionals, 

In discussing the New South, our literary historians have 
neglected to note the extraordinary discrepancy between the 
ideal and the real life of the South during the eighties and 
the nineties. Economically the nation was a unit as it had 
never before been. In consequence, the two sections were every 
day becoming more and more alike, for with the disappearance 
of slavery the whole basis of the old Southern life and char- 
acter was gone. Almost without suspecting it, the South had 
been Americanized. The New South was industrial and demo- 
eratic, but it admired the feudal and aristocratic qualities of 
the Old South. Though it had, in its actual life, forsaken 
almost all the old traditions, the New South, growing daily 
more wealthy by the practice of Northern business methods, 
idealized the old social order which it would have found 
utterly foreign could it have seen it restored. 

The short stories and novels of Page, Craddock, Allen, Cable, 
and Harris belong to American rather than to ‘‘Southern’’ 
literature. They were produced by the same movement in 
literature which produced the New England stories of Sarah 
Orne Jewett and Mary Wilkins Freeman and the Western 
stories of Bret Harte and Hamlin Garland. All these writers 
were primarily local colorists. There was never any essential 
difference between Northern and Southern literary tastes and 
ideals, even before the Civil War. It is absurd to class 
Thomas Nelson Page as exclusively a Southern writer. Like 
Simms and Poe, he was largely dependent for his popularity 
upon Northern publishers and readers. Though he is, of 
course, intensely loyal to the Old South, which he has done 
more than any one else to over-idealize, the literary movement 
which produced him had little to do with the South. He was 
influenced far more by his Northern and Western contem- 
poraries than by his ante-bellum predecessors, Caruthers, 
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Cooke, and Simms. The later Southern writers at their best 
possess a naturalness, a sincerity which Southern writers of 
the slavery régime most conspicuously lacked. In short, by 
their practice they have demonstrated the truth of Harris’s 
assertion that there can be no sectional literature which is not 
American as well. 

The limitations of the sectional point of view are very 
clearly seen in the failure of literary historians to appreciate 
the significance of such recent writers as Eilen Glasgow. Since 
the publication of her Voice of the People in 1900, ‘‘Southern 
literature’’ has undergone what may justly be called a revo- 
lution. A marked change has come over practially all ef the 
older Southern writers, and new writers have arisen who 
depart widely from all the old traditions in both life and liter- 
ature. In 1907 Mrs. Corra Harris wrote: ‘‘A country or a 
section may change so suddenly in its character and ambitions 
that an author who once portrayed the life of it can do so no 
longer. . . . Now, something has happened in the South 
during the last ten vears so radical and so overwhelming that 
what was true is now history, what was characteristic has 
become bombastic, and what were principles of living are mere 
sentimentalities connected with the code duello existence of 
the past.”’ 

Perhaps it was the War with Spain which caused the South 
to see the discrepancy between its real and its ideal life. This 
literary revolution, however, is only the tardy result of the 
social and economic revolution which took place soon after 
the Civil War. Miss Glasgow, the pioneer in this movement, 
was the first of the Virginian novelists to attain a genuinely 
national point of view. She was the first to treat the old sol- 
diers not as demigods but as human beings. She was the first 
to escape the tyrannical spell of the past, and the first also to 
draw her heroes from the despised ‘‘po’ white trash.’’ Her 
example has affected other writers. Miss Mary Johnston aban- 
doned her melodramatic romances of Colonial Virginia, and 
in The Long Roll and Cease Firing she described the Civil 
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War in a manner suggestive of Tolstoi rather than of Page. 
Finally in Hegar she attacked the traditional Southern ideals 
of her sex. Even Page, after the comparative failure of Gor- 
don Keith in 1903, wrote in John Marvel, Assistant a problem 
novel which bears far greater resemblance to Churchill’s 
Inside of the Cup than to his own In Ole Virginia. Younger 
writers, like Henry Sydnor Harrison, interested in the prob- 
lems of present-day America and indifferent or hostile to old 
ideals, are continuing the process of making ‘‘Southern litera- 
ture’’ genuinely American. 

Southern novelists have been almost a generation ahead of 
the literary historians, for while ‘‘Southern literature’’ was 
undergoing the transformation just deseribed, Southern Lit- 
erary histories appeared as regularly as ever. The later his- 
tories have, as a rule, been more scholarly and less provincial ; 
and the proportion of anthologies has increased. But there 
is nowhere any recognition of the fact that Southern writers 
cannot be adequately appraised when studied without regard 
to the literature of the nation as a whole. The recent war 
seems to have ended for the time being the output of literary 
histories of the South although it has not put an end to the 
appearance of Southern anthologies. Let us hope there will 
be no more of either unless they are prepared in a different 
spirit. Surely the South may now safely entrust the reputa- 
tion of her men of letters to the American literary historian 
of the future, no matter what his place of birth. 

Would it be presumptuous to suggest to the student of 
Southern literary history that a much less objectionable method 
would be to make a study of the South as a literary back- 
ground? A study of Southern life as reflected in novels, 
poems, plays, and travel literature would necessarily omit 
those Southern writers who have nothing to tell us about 
Southern life; but it would include all Southerners, like 
Simms, Cooke, Page, and Harris, who have attempted to por- 
tray the life of their section. Such a study would bring to- 
gether all that is significant which has been written about the 
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Cooke, and Simms. The later Southern writers at their best 
possess a naturalness, a sincerity which Southern writers of 
the slavery régime most conspicuously lacked. In short, by 
their practice they have demonstrated the truth of Harris’s 
assertion that there ean be no sectional literature which is not 
American as well. 

The limitations of the sectional point of view are very 
clearly seen in the failure of literary historians to appreciate 
the significance of such recent writers as Eilen Glasgow. Since 
the publication of her Voice of the People in 1900, ‘*‘ Southern 
literature’’ has undergone what may justly be called a revo- 
lution. A marked change has come over practically all ef the 
older Southern writers, and new writers have arisen who 
depart widely from all the old traditions in both life and liter- 
ature. In 1907 Mrs. Corra Harris wrote: ‘‘A country or a 
section may change so suddenly in its character and ambitions 
that an author who once portrayed the life of it can do so no 
longer. . . . Now, something has happened in the South 
during the last ten vears so radical and so overwhelming that 
what was true is now history, what was characteristic has 
become bombastic, and what were principles of living are mere 
sentimentalities connected with the code duello existence of 
the past.’’ 

Perhaps it was the War with Spain which caused the South 
to see the discrepancy between its real and its ideal life. This 
literary revolution, however, is only the tardy result of the 
social and economic revolution which took place soon after 
the Civil War. Miss Glasgow, the pioneer in this movement, 
was the first of the Virginian novelists to attain a genuinely 
national point of view. She was the first to treat the old sol- 
diers not as demigods but as human beings. She was the first 
to escape the tyrannical spell of the past, and the first also to 
draw her heroes from the despised ‘‘po’ white trash.’’ Her 
example has affected other writers. Miss Mary Johnston aban- 
doned her melodramatic romances of Colonial Virginia, and 
in The Long Roll and Cease Firing she described the Civil 
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War in a manner suggestive of Tolstoi rather than of Page. 
Finally in Hegar she attacked the traditional Southern ideals 
of her sex. Even Page, after the comparative failure of Gor- 
don Keith in 1903, wrote in John Marvel, Assistant a problem 
novel which bears far greater resemblance to Churchill’s 
Inside of the Cup than to his own In Ole Virgima. Younger 
writers, like Henry Sydnor Harrison, interested in the prob- 
lems of present-day America and indifferent or hostile to old 
ideals, are continuing the process of making ‘‘Southern litera- 
ture’’ genuinely American. 

Southern novelists have been almost a generation ahead of 
the literary historians, for while ‘‘ Southern literature’’ was 
undergoing the transformation just described, Southern lit- 
erary histories appeared as regularly as ever. The later his- 
tories have, as a rule, been more scholarly and less provincial ; 
and the proportion of anthologies has increased. But there 
is nowhere any recognition of the fact that Southern writers 
cannot be adequately appraised when studied without regard 
to the literature of the nation as a whole. The recent war 
seems to have ended for the time being the output of literary 
histories of the South although it has not put an end to the 
appearance of Southern anthologies. Let us hope there will 
be no more of either unless they are prepared in a different 
spirit. Surely the South may now safely entrust the reputa- 
tion of her men of letters to the American literary historian 
of the future, no matter what his place of birth. 

Would it be presumptuous to suggest to the student of 
Southern literary history that a much less objectionable method 
would be to make a study of the South as a literary back- 
ground? <A study of Southern life as reflected in novels, 
poems, plays, and travel literature would necessarily omit 
those Southern writers who have nothing to tell us about 
Southern life; but it would include all Southerners, like 
Simms, Cooke, Page, and Harris, who have attempted to por- 
tray the life of their section. Such a study would bring to- 
gether all that is significant which has been written about the 
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South. Such books as Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Fanny 
Kemble’s Journal of a Residence on a Georgia Plantation, 
Tourgée’s A Fool’s Errand, Defoe’s Colonel Jacque, Thack- 
eray’s The Virginians, and A. G. Bradley’s Sketches from Old 
Virginia ought not to be ignored in any literary study of the 
South. We Southerners have too consistently ignored all that 
outsiders have written about us. In particular, we have 
failed to see that the most accurate accounts of the unique life 
of the Old South come not from the idealized reminiscences of 
Page, but rather from the descriptions of visitors from the out- 
side like Bradley, Paulding, G. P. R. James, and George Cary 
Eggleston. 








V. BLASCO IBANEZ AND HIS WORK 
By CLiypE CHEW GLASCOCK 
Ill 
Novels of International Character 


The Great War 


Los Argonautas (the Argonauts 1914) is the first of a series 
of novels by Blasco Ibanez which may be called international 
in character; for the personages in them, some of them 
at least, are a product of intermingling races and eiviliza- 
tions, and the conditions set before us and the atmosphere in 
which we meve are no longer that of Spain nor of one Euro- 
pean country, nor even of Europe alone, but of Europe and 
America and even Asia combined. We now have the resuits 
of Blasco Ibanez’s wide travel and experience in the Orient, 
in Europe and in South America, and these last novels are a 
direct reflection of the author’s keen observation magnified 
ereatly by his wonderful imagination so as to produce ocea- 
sionally grotesquely humorous caricatures, 

Los Argonautas tells of a young Spanish writer, Ojeda, who 
leaves his mistress in Spain and goes out to Argentina in South 
America to make a fortune, so as to be able to return to Spain 
in due time and marry this woman whom he loves. We go 
through all the variegated life and experiences of a long 
vovage over the ocean on a great transatlantic liner on which 
are gathered all manner of Europeans and South Americans 
as well. In no other novel, with the possible exception of 
Atlantis by Gerhart Hauptmann, has the life on board a splen- 
did ocean liner of the most modern type been depicted in so 
complete and vivid a way. It is somewhat to be regretted 
therefore that the leading character of the work is not a man 
of more admirable moral fibre; and a novel may not reveal 
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many things that transpire on a huge ocean liner where people 
of all kinds are gathered, free from the restraints of stable 
society, in pleasure-seeking idleness. This is one of the few 
joyous books by the author, and so it is all the more unfor- 
tunate that it is without serious moral content, and over some 
of the scenes a veil might well be drawn, 

The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse (1916) is well known 
to English and American readers. It is a most brilliant and 
entertaining novelistie picture of the early stages of the war 
in northern France. This bock has gone in the original ver- 
sion or in translation to nearly every cultured home through- 
out the nations arrayed against Germany and her allies. In 
the October number of the American Magazine (1920) the 
statement was made that it had passed through 158 editions 
in this country. 

Marcelo Desnoyers, a French lad of nineteen years, emi- 
grates in 1870 to Argentina, South America, where he becomes 
an overseer on an immense ranch owned by Don Madariaga, 
‘*the Centaur’’ who has grown enormously rich by trading, 
by purchasing huge stretches of land, and by raising cattle. 

Desnoyers on one occasion saves his life, and so gains the 
gratitude of the despotie and capricious proprietor who now 
treats him as a member of his family. Desnoyers finally mar- 
ries his daughter Luisa, whereas a young German of good 
family who has also come to the ranch, Karl von Hartrott, 
marries the younger sister Elena. The old ranchman remarks 
to Desnoyers: ‘‘Just think of it, Frenchman, I am Spainish, 
you French, Karl German, my daughters Argentinians, the 
cook Russian, his assistant Greek, the stable boy English, the 
kitchen servants native Galicians or Italians, and among the 
peons are many castes and laws: . . . and yet all live in 
peace. In Europe we should have been in a grand fight by 
this time, but here we are all friends.’’ 

Desnoyers’s son Julio comes to be the old man’s favorite 
grandchild, and he says to Julio: ‘‘Have a good time, for 
grandpa is always here with his money.’’ 
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At length the old man is killed by a fall from his horse. 
The Hartrotts go at once to Germany to live in Berlin, and 
the Desnoyers to Paris, both families now in possession of 
enormous wealth. In addition to a luxurious home in Paris, 
Desnoyers purchases an old castle, Villeblanche-sur-Marne 
where he stores his rapidly accumulating collection of works 
of art, paintings, furniture, statues. He is disappointed in his 
son Julio, who seems to be devoting his time to dancing and 
frivolity, to amateurish painting, to fast living, and to making 
love to a gay, fascinating young married woman, Marguerite 
Laurier, whom he intends to marry when she obtains a divorce. 

All at once the black cloud of war gathers. Dr. Julius von 
Hartrott, who is visiting Paris and is about to leave, predicts 
that nothing can prevent war, that ‘‘it is necessary for the wel- 
fare of humanity.’’ Just before mobilization takes place 
Tchernoff, a Russian friend of Julio’s sees in a vision the beast 
of the Apocalypse, a symbol of war, rising out of the sea, pre- 
ceded by four terrible horsemen, those scourges of the earth, 
conquest, war, famine, death, to undertake their desolating 
course over the heads of terrified humanity, 

Julio is a native Argentinian. Exempt therefore from 
military service he thinks at first of continuing his pleasurable 
mode of living. His lady-love however, Marguerite Laurier, 
shows signs of transformation, her love of gaiety and dress 
yields to her desire for service. The war is changing every 
one, and her as well, and her sense of duty to her wronged 
husband is aroused when she hears that he is severely wounded 
and blinded for life; and she goes back to him to wait on him 
and serve him faithfully. To Julio she bids farewell: ‘‘You 


must leave me. . . . Life is not what we thought it. Had 
it not been for the war we might, perhaps, have realized our 
dream, but now. . . . . For the remainder of my life, I 


shall carry the heaviest burden, and yet, it will be sweet, since 
the more it weighs me down the greater will my atonement 
be.’’ Deprived of love and happiness, Julio is impelled to 
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try to fill the emptiness of life, and change is wrought in his 
character as well. 

When Paris is threatened by the Germans and refugees tell 
of the sacking and destruction of their homes, Don Marcelo 
Desnoyers begins to entertain fear for his castle and he 
hastens to Villeblanche, through scenes of war. He arrives in 
time to witness the retreat of a part of the French army that 
is discouraged and exhausted. On come the relentless Ger- 
man shouting, ‘‘On to Paris.’’ 

A regiment of Germans occupy Villeblanche and Desnoyers 
is subjected to many indignities, his choice possessions are 
looted, and he witnesses the execution of prominent civilians of 
the village who are lined up and shot down before his face. 
Things even more horrifying occur, too dreadful even to be 
read. 

After a time Captain Otto von Hartrott appears. He 
explains to his uncle, eallously as a German would be expected 
to do, the ruin and plunder of his uncle’s castle: ‘‘It is war,” 
he says. ‘‘We have to be very ruthless that it may not last 
long. True kindness consists in being cruel, because then the 
terror-stricken enemy gives in sooner, and so the world suffers 
less.”’ 

For four days Don Marcelo goes through more _ horrible 
visions in a sort of dazed amazement. The village sinks in 
ruins and ashes before his eyes, his castle, his household and 
he himself suffer unspeakable abuse at the hands of bestial, 
carousing German officers. A war hospital is established on 
his estate but moves on under stress of battle although the 
Red Cross flag remains to deceive the French as to artillery in- 
stalled in the park. When a French aeroplane discovers the 
treachery French guns are turned on the place and Don 
Marcelo sees the deadly effect of modern artillery, on his own 
palace! He is terrified by the booming of German cannon and 
the explosion of French shells, and he is forced to witness all 
the havoe wrought on his castle, as well as on the Germans. In 
the end he sees retreating columns of Germans go along the 
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highway. French regiments cross the Marne, and unmoved by 
deadly fire rush on the Germans at Villeblanche, and he wit- 
nesses hand to hand conflicts with many of the frightful 
details, as the Teuton horde is vanquished and driven off by 
his loved Frenchmen. 

Nothing but ruins of the once beautiful estate now remain. 
So he bids farewell to Villeblanche and returns to Paris, cross- 
ing battle fields covered with ghastly and gory mementoes, 
On reaching Paris he receives a visit from his son Julio in 
rough uniform; never had the boy seemed so distinguished to 
his father, and a complete reconciliation takes place. 

Then months of anxious suspense follow while his son is on 
the battlefield. Through an influential friend Desnoyers 
obtains permission to go to the front and the curious experi- 
ences of trench warfare are unfolded to him. He visits his 
son who is a hero to him now, reaching him through tortuous, 
zig-zag, curving trenches, bullets whizzing overhead like flies, 
on through dark galleries, and subterranean fortifications, 
until at last the outer line is attained. 

Desnoyers finds his son Julio much changed, in fact hardly 
recognizable, but although Julio has undergone terrible hard- 
ships, yet he has found joy in comradeship, and he has ex- 
perienced a delight hitherto unknown to him, that of being 
useful in the world, and the joy of service. 

When Desnoyers goes back hope whispers to him: ‘‘No 
one will kill him; my heart which never deceives me tells me 


i) 


sO. 

Julio is an efficient soldier and is promoted; he becomes a 
sergeant, then sublieutenant, and for exceptional bravery he 
receives the croix de guerre, the military medal, and finally he 
is recommended for the Légion d’honneur. One afternoon, 
during the Champagne offensive, Desnoyers, still cherishing 
his fond hopes that his son will be spared, returns to find await- 
ing him the dreadful news. Julio, his son, is dead upon the 
field of honor. His father goes with other members of the 
family to find his son’s resting place in an immense soldiers’ 
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cemetery on the battle ground. They discover the grave at 
last among the thousands and thousands of others all marked 
similarly, in wide expanse, on the field of death. He recalls 
the words of the dreamer Tchernoff, the four terrible horse- 
men whom he saw in his vision riding ruthlessly over his fellow 
creatures and the prophecy which he made: ‘‘No, the beast 
does not die. It is the eternal companion of man. It hides, 
spouting blood, forty. . . . sixty. . . . a hundred years, 
but eventually it reappears. All that we can hope is that its 
wound may be long and deep, that it may remain hidden so 
long that the generation that now remembers it may never see 
it again.’” 

As one may imagine, the descriptions of warfare that Blasco 
Ibafiez saw in person have been attached by him to the thread 
of the story outlined above. All the strength of his hatred of 
the Germans and of their methods has inspired the profoundly 
absorbing pictures that his great powers of observation and his 
fertile fancy have enabled him to draw. 

France at the outbreak of the war, the mobilization and 
departure of troops for the front, the French retreat on the 
Marne, the onslaught of the Germans, the battle and the vic- 
tory for the French, the battlefield, and subsequently trench 
warfare, the cemeteries and the battle grounds,—these in 
their many aspects afforded the writer such material as he 
had never had before, and he makes the reader see and 
experience the whole of it. To read this book is an event in 
one’s life, it leaves a deep, indelible impression. Story and 
description are well entwined, both entertaining, absorbing 
and informing, in a word a brilliant book of high import 
that all should read. Surely, as novelistie propaganda this 
book is almost without an equal, and genuinely prophetic 
vision seemed to animate the writer in 1916. 

Mare Nostrum (Our Sea) as the Romans called the Medi- 
terranean, is the title of the second of the great trilogy of 


‘Cf. condensation by Miss Alice C. Higgins, Boston Athenaeum, 
Parts of which have been quoted. 
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the war (1917); it is a companion to the Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse, which it supplements, for it gives us 
seenes never to be forgotten of submarine warfare and its 
unspeakable horrors, ‘‘of gray submersibles slinking past 
Gibraltar, and of the pressure of intrigue upon neutral 
Spain;’’ but it contains in addition a thrilling ‘‘romance of 
the Mediterranean, the land-locked sea so passionately loved 
by all the Latin races. It is as if one turned from the smoke 
and grime of the trenches to the tonic freshness and spark- 
ling beauty of the Sea.”’ 

More than this, it tells us in outline the history of the 
Mediterranean and its shores throughout the ages, from the 
day of prehistoric man who ventured with varying fortune, 
often tragic, over this sea on rafts of logs, down to our 
present day. Not merely essays on history, and navigation, 
but essays on the marine life of the Mediterranean are in- 
terwoven, to the detriment of technique, despite their pro- 
found interest to a thoughtful reader. In addition to this, 
it may be said that no more powerful propaganda against 
ruthless submarine warfare has ever issued from the hand of 
man. 

Ulysses Ferragut, a son of Valencia, is the leading char- 
acter in this story of the sea. Though he came of a well-to- 
do family vet he could not resist the call of the sea. So, 
after serving in various capacities on vessels plying the 
ocean to South America and to all parts of the world, he 
goes the round of the sailor’s experiences and ultimately 
assumes command of his own steamer. When the great war 
involves the world in a life and death struggle, Ferragut 
finds his swift steamer a valuable investment. 

During a stop in Naples he accidentally meets a beautiful 
adventuress who turns out to be a German spy. Her name 
is Freya Talberg. Ferragut becomes wholly infatuated with 
this dazzling creature and proves unfaithful to his true wife 
at home in Valencia. He is persuaded by this beautiful and 
fascinating woman to carry fuel oil to a German submarine 
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in the center of the Mediterranean. On his return to Naples 
he learns that his only son, nearly grown, has been in Naples 
looking for his long absent father, and that he has set out 
for home again in Spain, possibly by water. The awful seri- 
ousness of what he has done now bursts upon Ferragut in 
all its terrible possibilities. Repentant and tormented by 
anxiety he sails for Marseilles. En route a submarine is 
encountered but his vessel escapes. Soon they come, how- 
ever, upon remnants of a wreck; ghastly bodies floating on 
the surface tell the terrible story of the fate of the ship that 
had previously sailed. One of the shipwrecked passengers 
that had gone on the preceding steamer and escaped des- 
truction by going into a lifeboat is picked up after drift- 
ing for many hours. The man talks freely, and Ferragut 
learns the details of the tragic sinking of the steamer by a 
German submarine, of the frightful loss of life, and of the 
suffering of the victims. At last the man speaks of a youth 
who rushed to the railing just above the point where the 
torpedo struck, and who was literally blown to atoms; he 
had previously given his name as Ferragut, and he was 
returning from Naples, where he had been looking for his 
father, Captain Ferragut. Whereupon Captain Ferragut 
falls in a swoon and on recovering, after a serious illness, he 
experiences a complete revulsion of feeling. He now deter- 
mines to cast in his lot with France, to place himself and his 
ship at the service of the French government, and to do 
everything in his power to fight the nation that is using sub- 
marines, and while trying to gain world supremacy is com- 
mitting so unspeakable horrors. After visiting many Medi- 
terranean ports carrying supplies to the army in the east, 
and after many exciting adventures, his own vessel, the 
Mare Nostrum, unexpectedly receives a torpedo one fair 
morning and immediately afterwards another, so that the 
ship sinks at once with all on board. Ferragut after strug- 
cling with the waves for hours is at last engulfed in the arms 
of all embracing Amphitrite, and sinks, sinks, sinks, endlessly 
into infinite oblivion! 
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Of Freya Talberg we learn that she was captured in 
France as a German spy and after a stirring trial in Paris 
sentenced and executed by a firing squad in the early morn- 
ing hours. Thus sin is adequately punished in the end. 

The most memorable scenes in this book are the execution 
of Freya, and the closing one, the death of Ferragut. I can 
think of only one parallel to the latter in literature, the 
death of Claude Frollo in Victor Hugo’s Notre Dame de 
Paris, in which five pages describe the fall of Claude Frollo 
from the summit of the tower of Notre Dame Cathedral to 
the pavement of the street below. For the exhibition of 
descriptive powers these scenes are among the best in Blasco 
Ibanez’s writings. The love story, though thrilling, is some- 
what shocking to our taste. Essays so long and technical 
are often displeasing in a novel, and the unmitigated pro- 
paganda will some day seem excessive. Nevertheless, this 
is one of the author’s most interesting and informing works. 

Los enemigos de la mujer (The enemies of woman, 1919) 
the last novel that has appeared under the name of Blasco 
Ibafiez, marks the farthest venture of our author in the fan- 
tastic realm of fiction. In this book the writer has removed 
us far away from the personages and events that one meets 
in ordinary life. At least this is true of the two leading 
characters in the story, the hero, a fabulously rich Russian, 
Prince Lubimoff, and his almost equally rich and capricious 
eousin Alicia, the Duchess de Delille. 

30th of them after the loss of their fabulous wealth through 
the vicissitudes of the great war, after spending the most 
of their youthful days in eapricious and luxurious extrav- 
agance such as few mortals in the world have had, are now 
living in comparative retirement and simplicity in the cele- 
brated gambling city of Monte Carlo on the Blue Coast of 
the Mediterranean. Gambling is going on recklessly. We 
live in an atmosphere of gambling, and a large portion of 
the book is devoted to a thorough exposition of the vice of 
gambling and its gripping and terrible effects on _ its 
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unfortunate devotees. Alicia herself is one of these. The war 
is dragging along its disheartening course after the collapse 
of Russia. Wounded and convaleseing soldiers are every- 
where in evidence, and the passing of train-loads of soldiers 
on the way to and from Italy diverts at times the attention 
of the people in Monte Carlo from gambling and other things. 

Alicia has a natural son who has been captured while 
doing service as an aviator in the French army. Her whole 
heart and soul are wrapped up in him and his fate, and 
because she fears that he is being starved and tortured in 
Germany she has no inclination to listen to Prince Lubi- 
moff’s love for her. Through his efforts she finally learns that 
her son is dead. She becomes fanatically religious and she 
goes away and dies, perhaps a suicide. Prince Lubimoff 
is ultimately made to feel the great wrong he is doing in 
remaining neutral and at ease while the world is fighting 
the deification of war and the advocates of brute force. He 
is swept into the tide. He joins the Foreign Legion, he loses 
his left arm and comes out of the army with the rank of 
colonel, having fought bravely and nobly. Finally armis- 
tice comes, and all the people who can in Monte Carlo re- 
joice, and dance and dance; Americans, American music and 
dancing are all the rage, but in the cemeteries along the Blue 
Coast are thousands and countless thousands of graves of 
Italians, Frenchmen and Englishmen. And they are only 
a fragment of the many millions who have lost their lives in 
the awful conflict. 

Prince Lubimoff and some of his old bachelor friends are 
at the beginning of the story installed in his Villa Sirena. 
They have grown tired of luxury, are surfeited with women, 
and now style themselves Los enemigos de la mujer, the 
enemies of woman. But they all subsequently fall in love, 
with varying success, and one comes to suspect that their true 
claim to their title is due to the fact that they long keep 
aloof from the great war and by so doing are enemies of all 
good women, 
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This is the third war story that Blasco Ibanez has given 
us, and to me it is the least satisfactory. Entirely fantastic 
in its character at first, it is hardly able to requite us by 
means of a touching conclusion, showing how the terrible 
suffering entailed by the war ennobled and _ transformed 
completely even people whose lives had previously been 
devoted to the most exquisitely selfish, luxurious, nay licen- 
tious ease. 

Blaseo Ibanez has struck a new note in this book: men and 
women of the rich and aristocratic class put aside self- 
indulgence and luxury and devote their lives to the service 
of mankind; they brave death, disease and suffering of all 
sorts with no possible reward in view other than the gratifi- 
eation of the chastened desire to be of service to humanity 
that has suffered so horribly in the war. This spirit of self 
sacrifice is of course nothing new in the world, it is an old, 
old theme, but that people of the enormously wealthy and 
aristocratic class should devote their means and their lives 
altogether to their fellow man is a new turn for Blasco 
Ibanez, though foreshadowed by the conduct of Julio in The 
Four Horsemen. Alicia, the wealthy Spanish-American girl 
who marries a French duke, Prince Lubimoff, the fabulously 
wealthy Spanish-Russian, are made to feel by the experiences 
of the war and by what they see and learn in Monte Carlo 
of dying and convalescent soldiers the immense futility and 
selfishness of the lives that they have been leading. Coming to 
realize that they cannot remain neutral while the whole 
world is fighting for ideals, they cast in their lot on the side 
of the allies who are fighting for the right. Service for the 
welfare of others becomes the supreme ideal of life. 

There is the cosmopolitan trend too that has seemingly 
reached farthest limits in the writings of Blasco Ibafiez. He 
began his work by depicting a narrow corner in Spain, 
Valencia; a later series of his books took us to various other 
parts of Spain (to Jerez, Madrid, Bilbao, Sevilla). Then 
France and the great war claimed his attention, and in this 
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last book we have characters of a mixed race and varied sort, 
English, French, Russians, Spaniards, Americans. But in 
the case of the leading personages, Alicia and Lubimoff, 
there is the combination of nationalities, a feature of the 
new world. Here in Monte Carlo people from all parts of 
the universe are gathered, one small place on earth where all 
nationalities may be viewed at closest range. So the author’s 
interests have widened, and in the end he comes to an exalted 
appreciation even of the great American republic (a new 
thing for Spaniards), and the book contains at its close a 
most enthusiastic evaluation of the aims and ideals, of the 
unselfishness and heroism of the United States in the giguntic 
struggle. Praise such as this no Spaniard has ever before 
given to this country and its people. In Spanish novels allu- 
sions to the United States have heretofore been spiteful and 
contemptuous. The book has as its foundation two thoughts: 
the spirit of generous service and self sacrifice generated by 
the suffering and sorrow that resulted from the war; and 
the swiftness with which harrowing experiences are for- 
gotten; for when once the strain of strife and war were 
removed, then gaiety and dancing were the order of the day. 
The fascination of gambling is thoroughly depicted too, and 
the invineible grip with which it holds its devotees is power- 
fully shown in many interesting scenes in the casino at 
Monte Carlo. Aimless, selfish luxury, and gaming are the 
giants that the author valiantly assails in this work.* 
Another idea upon which emphasis is laid in the closing 
pages is worthy of notice. The author dwells upon the fact 
that ideals sometimes wholly illusory are the great main- 
springs of human activity, that without them life is meaning- 
less and dead. Prince Lubimoff, though a cripple and alone, 
with his vast fortune swept away has satisfaction and even 
joy in serving his fellow man, whereas he had felt mere bit- 
terness, satiety, disgust and gloom when he was living for 


*The author’s first book was aimed at wild speculation, a different 
form of gambling. 
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himself in the enjoyment of youth, of strength and of one 
of the vastest of fortunes with all the pleasures it could buy. 

Self sacrificing heroes Blasco Ibaiez has given us before 
in goodly numbers, but excepting Julio none have come as 
here voluntarily from the idle class of multimillionaires. 
Most likely it is that the war has shown him that the pos- 
sessors of enormous wealth may be heroes too, and he is 
honest enough to do them ample justice, somewhat tardy 
though it be, 

Prince Lubimoff is led by a self-sacrificing English war 
nurse, Lady Lewis, to expiation. Through her he comes to a 
realization of his duty, he volunteers in the Foreign Legion, 
and he loses an arm in the conflict from which he had 
expected to hold entirely aloof. And so in the end the victory 
is gained by woman and by idealism (as shown by the fact 
that the men are brought into the war by women.) 

Blasco Ibanez is rich in his praise of America’s disin- 
terested action in going into the gigantic struggle, and his 
pictures of the American soldier boy’s happy fearlessness is 
pleasing to us all. In the point of characterization this book 
marks an advance over its immediate predecessors ‘‘The 
general theme of the novel resembles the other two in its 
motif of retribution, but it looks and progresses beyond the 
strife of today into an era where man may broaden his con- 
ception of patriotism into an international citizenship.’’ 

These three novels form a great trilogy on the war; from 
them alone future generations will be able to live again in 
the years and scenes of titanic strife. 

As a rule Blasco Ibanez does not burden his novels with a 
superabundance of personages. Those introduced in a single 
work are usually not numerous and the story is generally a 
very simple one. But in the end a large number of varied 
characters appear in all his works. There is generally a 
decidedly human admixture of frailty and of strength in 
their composition; they are seldom altogether good, rarely 
wholly bad, usually we are made to understand their conduct, 
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and consequently we can sympathize with them and pardon 
them at times, for we realize that they are like ourselves. 
But Blaseo Ibafiez’s weakest point perhaps is to be found in 
his shadowy delineation of character. He does not usually 
make us feel the thorough reality of their existence. They 
are too oiten stalking horses for the presentation of his 
ideas. To use a trite phrase, they are not always convincing. 
The truth is that Blasco Ibafiez either does not revel in the 
subtleties of psychological analysis, or he soon discovered 
that his bent lay in other directions. At any rate he has 
not often attempted profound characterization with success, 
except in his earlier novels, before he began to use them as 
repositories for hostile essays against church and state insti- 
tutions in Spain. Perhaps other things of more importa::ce 
engrossed him, ideas for the advancement of humanity came 
to absorb his attention, he wanted to wage war in his writ- 
ings on social abuses and conditions with a view to uplifting 
wretched human beings sunken in misery and oppression be- 
cause of their ignorance and superstition, because of drunk- 
enness, injustice, oppression and other evils in the world 
which he mercilessly exposes with all the fire and vehemence 
of his ardent spirit. 

In spite of some fantastic artificialities he has done much 
work of a realistic sort. In the world around us men are 
not always heroes or supermen; on the other hand few men 
are totally lacking in vigor. In human society the strong 
as well as the weak are met, and Blasco Ibanez has repro- 
duced them. He knows moreover that the strong have hours 
.of weakness, that the weak occasionally exhibit vigor. True 
then to his conception of real life he reproduces such people, 
but his leading characters are like himself inclined toward 
the heroic mould, toward the strong, energetic, and vigorous 
type. ‘‘They are often champions of a great thought, that 
directs the entire course of their activity. They are aglow 
with enthusiasm for some idea, often for a single idea. They 
keep their thought and vision fixed upon it, they do not 
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stray nor lose sight of it, they pursue a direct course toward 
the achievement of their purpose, they stoutly face and com- 
bat obstacles, and they die if need be in the conflict. They 
are people of straight grain. They show no temperamental 
vagaries. They resemble Zola’s heroes. Zola may be more 
lyric and more inclined to extremes, but Blasco Ibaéiez is of 
his school. His personages like those of Zola are often sim- 
ple, almost rudimentary in their psychology, a single senti- 
ment, whether healthy or unhealthy, animates them, love for 
country, love of luxury, love of gambling, love of tradition, 
or of progress, of justice, of truth, of art. In their devotion 
to their ideal, in their passion for it, the heroes of Zola and 
of Blaseo Ibanez struggle and fight with all their concen- 
trated strength.’” 

Some critics have gone so far as to consider the works of 
Zola profoundly moral in their effect in spite of their crass 
naturalism and the gross bestialities that they disclose. 
With greater justice the works of Blaseo Ibanez may be 
adjudged moral in tone (so far at least as his manner of deal- 
ing with sexual matters is concerned. Even the Anglo- 
Saxon, if mature and somewhat familiar with naturalistic 
literature, will find little that is very repellent in them. 
Zola was at first very naturalistic and pessimistic, but in 
after vears he became more idealistic and optimistic. So too 
Blasco Ibanez has grown decidedly more optimistic in his 
later novels (since Los muertos mandan in 1908). Fortune 
has smiled upon him, and his heart has softened seemingly 
toward established institutions. His former merciless hos- 
tility to monarchism, to clericalism, to organized wealth, has 
undergone some modification. 

Blasco Ibaiez’s heroes enjoy a transient victory in life’s 
struggle; as a rule they succumb in the end. It is a some- 
what sombre record that unfolds to our gaze, if we abstract 
them and scrutinize their ultimate fate. 





*Cf. F. Vézinet, “Les maitres du roman espagnol contemporain,” 
Paris, 1907, pp. 251 ff. Cf. The Texas Review, VI, No. 4 (July), 
p. 272, footnote, for reference to other sources. 
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But the effect of Blasco Ibéfiez’s whole work is not depress- 
ing. It is true that his heroes struggle and after some 
success, are usually conquered, that environment often gains 
the victory, but over individuals only,—the ultimate advance- 
ment of humanity is not in question. Our author, ‘‘even 
in the early novels (La cathedral, El instruso, La bodega), 
does not despair; knowledge is gradually diffusing, notions 
of hygiene are spreading, modern ideas are gaining ground, 
superstition is slowly receding, ignorance is overcome in the 
end, however long that end may be deferred. Without a 
doubt the champions of new doctrines may be checked for a 
long while to come, both by reactionaries and by auxiliaries 
insufficiently enlightened; but the generations that are com- 
ing will be more conscious of their rights and strength, they 
will continue the struggle, they will obtain more equable 
laws. But, it is necessary to struggle without end, notwith- 
standing temporary reverses and defeats.’’ Blasco Ibanez 
is too much imbued with the doctrine of evolution to be a 
believer in a speedy and complete renovation of human char- 
acter and institutions. He is perfectly sure that the pro- 
cesses of nature are slow. ‘‘He does not address himself to 
his readers as to children that one may decoy and deceive by 
portraying, as immanent, the irradiant dawn of happiness. 
He speaks as a man would speak to men, he expresses his 
opinions without reserve or gloss; he knows that it is only 
at the price of vigorous, repeated efforts that victory may 
be achieved at last.’” 

There is a peculiar admixture of idealism and pessimism 
revealed toward the close of Los enemigos de la mujer. 
Lofty ideals are shown to be the great motive and sustaining 
forces in the world, and yet they are spoken of as illusions 
merely. Complete self-sacrifice and self-denial are held up 
as the supreme lessons of the war and of life, service to man- 


°Cf. Vézinet, op. cit., p. 255. 
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kind, without any other motive than the gratification that it 
brings, service without even a hope of any future reward.* 

Blasco Ibanez’s works, some of them, particularly the 
early ones, are offensive to those who are sensitive to sharp 
criticism of abuses as he saw them in the church and state 
of Spain, and to those who are incensed at the advocacy of 
ideas socialistic in tendency; but violent revolution, con- 
trary to law and order, has been represented by him as odious 
and disastrous (La catedral, La bodega). He advocates a 
slower, safer, surer process of amelioration in society, and he 
frankly admits that abuses may drag on their weary exist- 
ence, often for centuries before they can be corrected. Human 
institutions, like fossils, are found ages after their real 
life has become extinct (La catedral). One should bear in 
mind too that his ardent advocacy of socialistic reform was 
prior to the great war and to the advent of Bolshevism. 
Blaseo Ibanez loves truth, though he has exaggerated greatly 
for the sake of making deep impressions; he is an ardent 
advocate of justice, despite the mercilessness of his attacks on 
evils, real or fancied. He loves beauty too in all its forms, 
though he has not excluded the unsightly from his vision. 
No one could upbraid him with lukewarmness; he takes a 
decided stand, and his characters indicate this, for they are 
often embodiments of single aims which they pursue vigor- 
ously not counting cost. 

Rarely has Blasco Ibanez chosen to restrain entirely his 
fantastic imagination, and this fact is more evident in his 
heroines; in depecting them his fancy has often run riot with 
him, they are visionary beings, some of them suitable for 
tales like those of the Arabian Nights. 

Emile Zola was Blasco Ibaiez’s master in early years. To 
Zola he went to school as it were, from Zola he learned much 
of his art and got much of his inspiration, but fortunately 


‘It is worthy of note that Pereda and Blasco Ibafiez, departing 
from opposite poles, have reached similar goals, in this particular 
respect. 
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there are marked differences. Zola saw man’s bestial qual- 
ities, his lust, his greed, his gluttony, magnified as in a 


‘ ” 


vision, ‘‘overwhelming and portentous. 


Now Blasco Ibaiiez is not morbid, and though he repro- 
duces what he sees and as he sees it, sometimes with photo- 
graphie faithfulness, yet he imposes upon himself more 
restraint in portraying the dark features of life, he does not 
revel in bestiality and filth. Not that he is ever squeamish, 
oh no! The Spaniard is too frank for that sort of thing, but 
he rarely disgusts one with his boldness, and his intentions 
are artistic, therefore good, 

Blasco [bafiez’s technique reminds one strongly at times of 
outré impressionistic methods in painting, where colors, vivid 
and dazzling, are fairly dashed upon the canvass in_ bold, 
broad, rough masses, fantastic and absurd when scrutinized 
at close range, but highly effective and forceful when 
observed in proper perspective. Then reality is heightened by 
his exuberant faney, sunlight and shadow counterbalance, 
the joyousness as well as the sorrow of human life is exhib- 
ited, and hope based upon what the future may hold is 
brought to view beyond the darkness of present day despair. 
Then only do we feel the force and truth of his depiction and 
our hearts are sometimes deeply moved. 

Some Spanish erities have called attention to inaccuracies 
in his style and to provincialisms in his parlance. Such slips 
might easily occur in the ease of a Valencian writing in Cas- 
tilian, but his occasional imperfections and lack of grace or 
elegance may have been in a measure due to the extra- 
ordinary rapidity of his production. Pedantic particularity 
in detail is hardly to be expected of a man so ardent and so 
strong. 

Blasco Ibanez has made for himself through unrelenting 
energy and uncompromising bravery vast numbers of friends 
and admirers in Spain and in the world at large, but the 
bitterness of his attacks on institutions of the church and on 
the government in Spain have aroused powerful foes at 
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home and abroad as well. True, he was imprisoned and ban- 
ished for his freedom of speech; strange it is almost that 
he escaped death; perhaps it was because he held the sys- 
pathy of the people at large; for probably he has appealed 
to a wider circle than any of his contemporaries. 

Blasco Ibanez is still comparatively young, and his output 
may be vastly increased before his work is done. Grand 
things he may yet achieve. But he is not likely to confine 
himself again to material exclusively Spanish. He has 
become a cosmopolitan on a grand scale; he belongs to the 
world at large which he now depicts. 

His protest against the torpor and somnolence of Span- 
iards has been more vigorous and defiant than that of any 
of his great contemporaries, and the reawakening of Spain 
that is rapidly proceeding is in no small measure the result 
of his undaunted efforts. One of the chief purposes of his 
life has been to arouse his people, to educate them, to show 
thgm the awful consequences of ignorance, of superstition, 
and of blindly worshipping obsolete ideals. If the blessings 
of enlightenment come in the course of time to the masses of 
his loved countrymen, as Blasco [banez hopes and expects, 
they will owe him a debt of gratitude from which they can- 
not be absolved. 











COMMERCE OF THE PRAIRIES AND DR. GREGG 
By A. J. Morrison 


It is now a hundred years since the caravan trade began 
between Missouri in the United States and Sante Fé in the 
Empire, or Republic, of Mexico. We shall, of course, never 
comprehend the political psychology of our grand-parents if 
we lose sight of the fact that before the fall of 1821 Spain 
“ame rather close up to Kansas City; and further, that for 
many years after 1821 it was exactly as far from Kansas 
City to the new Mexico as it had been to the younger Spain. 
These are simple propositions in the statement, and refer- 
ence may be had to the map at any time; but it is difficult 
enough for the imagination really to take hold of the items 
involved. We say ‘‘United States’’ today, and the mind is 
apt at once to sweep from ocean to ocean. But our grand- 
parents, whether they were homekeeping or pioneers, had 
Spain at the back of their minds, because Spain was at the 
back of their country. Anyhow, today we must look overseas 
if we would find what might hedge us in. That search may 
be the duty of our governors and our philosophers, but the 
people at large between the oceans are not much bothering. 

It was France certainly more than Spain that bothered our 
roving ancestors for some time with respect to the limits of 
British America. The pioneer came West, as who should say 
a piece, and then found it prudent to stop for the French 
Americans, and maybe turned south. Note the progress of 
the Gregg family. About 1682 William Gregg, from the north 
of Ireland, settled as a Quaker in Pennsylvania. His grand- 
son, William Gregg, had a son named Jacob, who, becoming 
interested in a business way in the Quaker community of 
Orange County, North Carolina, finally took up residence in 
Orange County on Cane Creek. Jacob Gregg was living 
there in 1771, more or less of a Regulator—a person, that is 
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to say, not content with the regulations. Jacob Gregg at an 
advanced age removed to Arkansas, the Fort Smith or Van 
Buren region. His three sons had long before gone West. 
The eldest, Harmon Gregg, having taken a wife out of Penn- 
sylvania (Susannah Schmelzer), settled first in Tennessee, 
where he lived until 1809. He then kept on to the Illinois 
country, and a few years afterward to Howard County, Mis- 
souri. His son Josiah, born in Tennessee, was bred a doctor 
of physic, but cireumstances begat in him a hankering for 
prairie life. He was the Dr. Gregg who wrote the famous 
Commerce of the Prairies. He knew the great Southwest, 
was as far south as Aguascalientes in Mexico, and died young 
on the Trinity River in California the winter of 1849. The 
Gregg family had gone all the way West, despite of France 
and Spain, along with the confederate states of British 
America. 

Dr Gregg was in the Santa Fé trade hardly nine years, 
but his name will always be associated with that commerce 
of the prairies. Dr. David Waldo was an active Santa Fé 
trader for thirty years and more, and his name we know; 
nothing besides remaining. So much for the sharp distinc- 
tion between business and literature, not to be hinting, how- 
ever, that Josiah Gregg was a mediocre trader. Waldo, it 
is said, left Virginia for Missouri in his youth; settled on 
the Gasconade River, made money floating pine rafts to St. 
Louis, and got a medical education at the Transylvania School 


‘It was impossible to know anything of these facts until recently. 
William E. Connelley of Topeka, in his remarkable edition of 
Hughes’s Doniphan, has cleared up the history, and now Josiah 
Gregg ought to appear in the biographical dictionaries. He was 
born in Overton County, Tennessee, July 19, 1806, and died the 
winter of 1849-1850. He had relations at Van Buren, Arkansas, 
with whom he spent some time before 1845, After publishing his 
Commerce of the Prairies [1844, New York and London] he lived 
for a while with a brother at Shreveport, Louisiana. Dr. Gregg was 
a bachelor. 
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in Kentucky. He and Gregg went upon the Southwest Trail 
the same year, and it is not impossible that Gregg was in 
some such business way the author of his own medical degree. 
Transylvania was there to give the training. There can be no 
question about that. Dr. Gregg says little of himself in his 
book, although that had been prepared ‘‘chiefly from a journal 
he had: been in the habit of keeping from his youth upward.”’ 
Perhaps his medical studies, which he seems to have made no 
use of professionally, only served to methodize his thoughts and 
stir his curiosity. How interesting to follow this American 
trader, freighting by ships of the desert, as it were some Pal- 
myrene or Venetian, going about his business with a mind open 
to the picturesque and statistical significance of what came 
in his way, affected by the historical sense, and moved to set 
down orderly his memoranda! ‘‘Not even an attempt,’’ said 
Dr. Gregg in his preface, ‘‘has before been made to present 
any full account of the origin of the Santa Fé trade and 
modes of conducting it.’’ Gregg’s is no great book, but we 
are very much obliged to the author for performing well 
the important task he undertook, and letting us know a little 
about himself. His brother Jacob had been a member of the 
first wagon train from Missouri to Santa Fé, and the wagon 
business of the trade had led his father to settle at Independ- 
ence, the home base of the caravans. Josiah Gregg rather 
grew up with the Santa Fé trade. 

During the year 1830, having been pestering perhaps a little 
too much with books, Josiah Gregg had a prairie life pre- 
seribed for him. So he joined the caravan of 1831 as a 
scientific supernumerary (like Darwin in the Beagle the same 
year), went to Santa Fé, very likely pushed on to Chihuahua, 
found the prescription greatly to his advantage, and never 
came home to Missouri for anything of a settled life. The 
near west of Spain put @ spell upon him. And besides he 
grew to be a trader at Chihuahua, was a charterer of wagons 
for several years for Santa Fé and beyond, and before he quit 
the business was a capitalist to be reckoned with in the trade. 
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But Gregg was not all trader, no solid, consistent man of 
affairs. Henry Connelley, who had graduated in medicine at 
Transylvania in 1828, and had immediately after gone into 
business at Chihuahua, Dr. Henry Connelley (a reverend 
name in the Southwest) made a fortune at the trade and a 
political place and reputation. Gregg was a rover and a 
writer and a memorandum maker. His book was doubtless 
studied well by Remington, for the composition of the pic- 
ture ‘‘Santa Fé Trail,’’ nor ean you and I do better in pro- 
motine our historical imagination of the West, than to look 
in upon Gregg’s pages and those of John Hughes a year 
or two later. Missouri! Who shall frame the epic of it,—the 
mule state, and much besides, indeed ? 

As you ascend from Kaskaskia and St. Louis, when you 
come to Howard County on the Missouri River, you have 
Franklin 





reached the old home port of the Santa Fé trade 
in Howard County was where the the trade began in time 
and space, and for obvious reasons. The State of Missouri 
was registered as such the summer of 1821. And in September 
of that year Mexico cast off from Spain. Enterprising people 
of the Howard County region knew very well what the oppor- 
tunity was, and they were not long hesitating. Two years 
before a St. Louis steamboat had tied up at Franklin in the 
month of May, (and it is worth remembering that at the same 
time a steamship was sailing from Savannah east) ; dry goods 
of St. Louis could therefore be shipped to Franklin most 
conveniently. Missouri traders knew what dry goods bought 
from Vera Cruz were costing at Chihuahua and Santa Fé, 
—no less than two and three dollars the Spanish yard for 
common calicoes and even bleached and brown domestic. The 
fall of 1821 Spain was on the tereentenary shut out at Vera 
Cruz, and St. Louis traders could not help but see an ex- 
cellent market at Santa Fé and on beyond. So Franklin 
first, and then as navigation was carried farther up Missouri, 
Independence (almost at Kansas City) became the ‘‘general 
port of embarkation for every part of the great western and 
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northern prairie ocean.’’ Thus wrote Dr. Gregg. In 1831, 
when he joined the caravan for New Mexico, Independence 
was the meeting place and parting of the ways for Rocky 
Mountain traders and trappers, emigrants to Oregon, and ven- 
turers to Santa Fé. Independence, then, was that place in 
Missouri where people grew especially to know the implica- 
tions of the West and to devise means of bringing the cactus, 
the prairie dogs, and the Pacific Coast ‘‘nearer to Boston,”’ 
despite the protests of a few Bostonians. 

Besides the picturesqueness of it and the dollars in it, it is 
this problem of transportation solved so well for a while that 
interests us greatly in the old commerce of the prairies to 
Santa Fé and Chihuahua. The wagons for long most used in 
the trade were manufactured at Pittsburgh. These could be 
shipped or driven to Independence. At first eight mules or 
eight oxen was the horsepower to each wagon. Later ten or 
twelve animals were hitched on, and a wagon cargo might run 
to five thousand pounds in weight. The loading of the cara- 
van wagon was a nice business, every precaution being taken 
so to stow away the packages that no jolting on the road 
could much disarrange them. Dr. Gregg remarks that ‘‘the 
ingenuity in packing has frequently been such that after 
a tedious journey of eight hundred miles the goods have been 
found to sustain much less injury than they would have ex- 
perienced on a turnpike road, or from the ordinary handling 
of property upon our western steamboats.’’ From the de- 
scription of the wagons in Gregg it does not appear that 
they were arched over by canvas as Remington shows them. 
Dr. Gregg observes, ‘‘A pair of stout Osnaburg sheets should 
be spread upon each wagon, with one of sufficient width to 
reach the bottom of the body on each side, so as to protect 
the goods from driving rains.’’ 

The first objective from Independence was Council Grove, 
the general rendezvous, about ten days off. Thither the traders 
went in detached parties. The Great Caravan was organized 
there, the traders electing their captain, and making all need- 
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ful regulations. But at Independence, head of navigation, all 
packing had to be done. As wagons loaded and pulled out 
of Independence, it was felt by those involved that the great 
adventure had begun: ‘‘At last all are launched upon the 
broad prairie—the miseries of preparation are over—the thou- 
sand anxieties occasioned by wearisome consultations and 
delays are felt no more. The charioteer, as he smacks his 
whip, feels a bounding elasticity of soul within him, which 
he finds it impossible to restrain; even the mules prick up 
their ears with a peculiarly conceited air, as if in anticipation 
of that change of scene which will presently follow. Harmony 
and good feeling prevail everywhere. The hilarious song, the 
bon mot and the witty repartee go round in quick succession ; 
and before people have had leisure to take cognizance of the 
fact, the lovely village of Independence, with its multitude 
of associations is already lost to the eye.’’ 

We need not follow Dr. Gregg all the way to Santa Fé 
and new Spain, along through the rattlesnakes and the seud- 
ding Apaches, past the dreadful Cimarron, and the rapacious 
customs officers. Nor need we go with him on his most inter- 
esting journey of 1839, when (the French blockading Vera 
Cruz and enhancing the price of goods up country) he took 
his own caravan to Santa Fé and Chihuahua by a new road 
up the Arkansas from Van Buren. Dr. Gregg, on this 





journey, and the Santa Fé trade generally were, of course, 
showing the way to the Union and the Union Pacific. The 
Doctor’s book is accessible and should be read for its history 
and its information. As for literature, John Bigelow said 
that he had prepared the book for the press; that Dr. Gregg 
had come to him in New York and placed the manuscript 
into his hands for working up. However it is, the book 
suffers a little by comparison with John Hughes’s South- 
western Tour, which work had but one author. But Gregg 
was an author. In the early forties he wrote a number 
of letters on the Santa Fé trade for the Galveston Advertiser 
and the Arkansas Intelligencer. The novelist, Captain Mar- 
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ryat, it seems, plagiarized verbatim from these letters in his 
hoax, Monsieur Violet’s California Travels. It would be 
worth while comparing those letters with the text of Dr. 
Gregg’s book. During the Mexican War Dr. Gregg was cor- 
respondent with the Army for American papers, among them 
pretty certainly the New Orleans Picayune. There is more 
American literature stored away in our old newspapers than 
we have in book form: Gregg’s letters might be fished out to 
some advantage. And then at San Francisco, shortly before 
his sudden death on Trinity River, Dr. Gregg left with a 
chance acquaintance a manuscript entitled Rovings Abroad. 
This has been lost, and very probably was the best work he 
had done in the writing way. 

















ECHOES OF WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 
By STANLEY T. WILLIAMS 


Mr. Sidney Colvin says that Landorians may be counted 
on the fingers of two hands. It is true. Most of us read the 
Imaginary Conversations with a feeling of suffocation, even 
though we are amazed by their author’s learning. Here is 
a world where the guests are indeed few. No school-boy 
learning will help us; and those not more at home among the 
ancients than among their friends of this world need not 
enter this other. The heroes of these endless dialogues come 
straight from the dead, where Southey boasted that he passed 
his days; they are as dusty as the mummies of the first 
dynasty. But—alas!—more talkative: they bicker, denounce, 
and harangue; they are the apotheosis of boring discussion ; 
they are veritable ghosts on stilts. Although Miss Repplier 
implies, by denial, that modern dialogues owe something to 
the Imaginary Conversations, the fact remains that they are 
not read. Who in this century has performed the feat of 
reading them, every word? Let him speak out boldly. 

As for Landor’s lyries, they are the icicles of nineteenth 
century literature, as those monstrous epics, Gebir and Count 
Julian, are the icebergs. To read Landor’s poetry after 
Byron’s or Shelley’s is like leaping into the Arctic current. 
It seems impossible to believe that this artificial verse was 
written when the Romantic Movement in poetry was at its 
height. Yet such was the case. We of the twentieth century 
who are nurtured on a hundred varieties of Romanticism 
can hardly care much for this ‘‘marmoreal’’ verse. In its 
memory Swinburne and William Watson may write odes; 
nevertheless it will not be read. 

Meanwhile Landor is frequently mentioned, and seriously, 
as a reputable poet. It is even insinuated that he is one of 
the nineteenth century hierarchy with a position as secure as 
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those of the poets he seldom noticed,—Byron and Shelley. 
The implication is that Landor’s writings have perished but 
his personality survives. People are fond of alluding to 
‘“‘the exiled Landor at Fiesole,’’ or they refer knowingly to 
his temper. Only yesterday a friend muttered soemthing to 
me about ‘‘that poet, Landor, who, in a passion, pitched his 
cook through the window into the flower-bed.’’ (He omitted 
the essence of the jest: Landor’s exclamation, ‘‘Oh, my God, 
the violets!’’). Something is known too, of the old Roman’s 
hauteur; of his litigations; of his resemblance to Lawrence 
Boythorn in Bleak House. 

So they speak, the literary by-standers, but these remarks 
are merely echoes. Landor’s personality will not save him. 
He dies hard, but dying he is, together with all his writings. 
Landor is not to be one of those immortals, whose books pass, 
but whose souls live on. He can never be compared, in re- 
spect to personality, as some would have us think, with Dr. 
Johnson. For this sort of immortality more is needed than 
a temper, a hearty laugh, and classical learning. No groups 
will be formed for the study of ‘‘Landor and His Circle’’. 
This condition may be party because Landor spoke to ‘‘the 
few,’’ but it is chiefly due to the fact that he communicated 
intellectual ideas whose significance today is precious little. 
It is possible that Dr. Johnson will be calling Boswell a fool, 
and will be stamping his foot at Dr. Parr to the delight of 
readers in unborn centuries, but it is certain that nobody 
will then care tuppence about Landor’s throwing his under- 
cooked pheasant into the fire. Why should they? Landor’s 
personality is being forgotten. 

To answer this by: ‘‘Of course. Landor was not great’’, 
is an admission. Such a speaker does not know Landor, and 
does not understand the unforgettable impression he made 
upon all who knew him. So great, in fact, that one leader 
in nineteenth century poetry vouchsafed that he owed more 
to Landor than to any living writer! Rather, Landor’s per- 
sonality was great; great in a variety of ways. It is fading 
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because of its strange quality and consequent unimportance 
to ‘‘modern literature.’’ One fatal flaw this tragic hero 
had: his writings and sayings do not reach the hearts of men. 
Wise he is, wise with deep learning; brilliant as the cold 
sparkle on a sunny field of snow; morally lofty, also. But 
human he is not, and we'll have none of him today. To 
approach Landor, as Dr. Johnson is approached, through con- 
versations and letters, is a chilling experience. 

Landor was like the oracle which prefaced its remarks by 
a blast of cold air. His manner of pronouncement is like 
Jove’s on Olympus. Inexorable. Moreover, these edicts are 
likely to be concerned with such popular topics as ‘‘Lyco- 
phron as a Poet’’, or the Greek word for violet. These are 
handicaps to an appreciation of Landor, but the greatest is 
that already mentioned. We are always forgiving assurance 
—and even learning—in writers. But out of their dead ages 
they must speak to us directly. They must entice our spirits, 
allure our souls. Cor ad cor loquitur, though the ages pass. 
But Landor never speaks to us; he addresses us, and talks down 
to us. His notions on life may be true, but we receive them 
without enthusiasm. His ideas seem to echo faintly in our 
own experience, but somewhere en route to us the emotion 
has been frozen. To recognize one’s own feelings done in 
plaster of paris, read some of Landor’s apothegms. 

William Hazlitt is neither an exuberant nor a_ popular 
writer, but passages from his very human essay ‘‘On the Fear 
of Death’’ are glowing when compared with his typical 
excerpt from the Pentameron: 


Death can only take away the sorrowful from our affections; 
the flower expands; the colorless film that enveloped it falls off 
and perishes. . . . Would we break a precious vase because 
it is as capable of containing the bitter as the sweet? No: the 
very things which touch us the most sensibly are those which we 
should be most reluctant to forget. The noble mansion is most 
distinguished by the beautiful images it retains of being past away; 
and so is the noble mind. The damps of autumn sink into the leaves 
and prepare them for the necessity of their fall: and thus insensibly 
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are we, as years close round us, detached from our tenacity of life 
by the gentle pressure of recorded sorrows, 


This is baffling, 

I have just been examining a new Guide to Carlyle. It is 
encyclopedic. Victorian influences are being  revaluated. 
Certainly what the Prince of Posterity means to do with 
Walter Savage Landor is not doubtful. Prose, poetry, per- 
sonality,—all are receding. In spite of his disdain of ‘‘the 
shouts of men’’ and his hints that he would always have a 
few devotees, Landor is read less and less every day; his 
name is becoming a reference for the prudent ..udent to 
look up. Even ‘‘the few’’ guests show signs of an early 
leave-taking. Although Landor did not realize the fact, his 
influence was greatest during the first decades of the nine- 
teenth century. Why? As Landor’s influence disappears 
today a natural question is: Why was it great during his 
own life-time? Why did Southey, Shelley, Browning, and 
Swinburne think him not merely great but among the very 
greatest of his era? 

In answer it may be stated that in general Landor’s prose 
and poetry and personality were all powerful influences 
upon his contemporaries. It is evident, however, that the 
least influential of these three factors in Landor’s reputa- 
tion was his prose. Mr, Howitt says that ‘‘his Imaginary 
Conversations . . . . eclipsed his verse.’’ The eclipse 
has rather been mutual, resulting in complete darkness in 
respect to Landor’s fame. At all events, in his own day, 
Landor influenced poets more than prose-writers; this was 
accomplished, naturally enough, through his poetry. As the 
Conversations appeared in ever-increasing numbers, they 
incited interest and respect for Landor’s learning; but in all 
the gossip of the period, there is no evidence that they 
stirred writers deeply, or that they were regarded as the 
deepest source of Landor’s influence. The Conversations and 
the Pentameron were simply mausoleums of learning. 

Moreover, they were crammed with those odd critical 
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opinions of Landor’s, far more effective in his talk than in 
his writings; opinions such a Landor loved to deliver, with 
hyperbole and laughter, to those who sat about him in the 
‘‘villa Landora’’ in Fiesole. He judged, says Edward Fitz- 
gerald, ‘‘with a most compromising perversity which the 
Phrenologists must explain to us after his Death.’’ Or, as 
Leslie Stephen indicates in his essay on Landor in the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography: ‘‘Even in literature, his 
criticisms, though often admirably perceptive, are too often 
wayward and unsatisfactory, because at the merey of his 
prejudices. He idolized Milton, but the mediaevalism of 
Dante dimmed his perception of Dante’s great qualities. 
Almost alone among poets he always found Spenser a bore.’’ 
Nineteenth century letters and reminiscences are full of 
Landor’s capricious literary judgments. Henry Crabbe 
Robinson relates how Landor maintains that ‘‘Blake is the 
greatest of poets, that Milnes is the greatest poet 

living in England; and that Seott’s Marmion is superior to 
all that Byron and Wordsworth have written, and _ the 
description of the battle better than anything in Homer!!!’’ 

Now such vagaries abound in the Imaginary Conversations, 
and they extend to all phases of life,—economies, polities, 
and religion. In addition, the reader is lost in a labyrinth of 
learning, for which Landor’s pompous manner is a_ poor 
guide. Then, as now, the chief emotion aroused by Landor’s 
prose must have been that of amazed respect. The style itself 
was damning. ‘‘He never learned,’’ says Coleridge, ‘‘how to 
write simple and lucid English.’’ 

The influence of Landor’s poetry, though more evident 
than that of his prose, was, nevertheless, limited. The lyrics 
and the narrative poems won over only a tiny audience. 
Landor founded no school, nor had he, like other nineteenth 
century poets, any group of imitators. The younger poets 
eopied Rossetti, and Wordsworth, and Tennyson, but it did 
not occur to them to copy Landor.—any more than Pindar. 
Classical poetry was a fad of the period, but Landor was 
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inimitable, both in his obscure themes and in his austere man- 
ner. Compared to his the classical poems of Arnold and 
Tennyson were fairy-tales of Greece. Landor, as a_ poet, 
was almost as much apart, as if he had written in Persian. 

Apart, and yet near. For we are approaching now the 
secret of Landor’s influence in his own time. Imitators 
there were not, but worshippers there were, and the notable 
thing is that these were of the best. I hope to show that 
Landor’s instictive doctrine of 7d xaddv in literature, while 
it kept off the facile, the commonplace, the sensational among 
writers, affected deeply the very best. Moreover, though 
this influence of Landor’s was most vital upon his coevals, 
through his personality, as will be shown presently, it was 
also manifest in some degree through his poetry. Thus 
Shelley reads Landor unceasingly; Lamb, drunk or sober, is 
forever quoting Rose Aylmer; and Southey’s worship of 
the narrative poems is fantastic. 

It is, indeed, difficult to explain the devotion of some like 
Southey and De Quincey to Landor’s poetry. Southey, in 
some ways a dull dog, was yet a respectable poet. Tribute 
follows tribute: ‘‘I learnt,’’ he writes Landor, ‘‘how to see, 
for the purposes of poetry, from Gebir.’’ And of Count 
Julian he adds: ‘‘No drama to which it can be compared 
has ever yet been written, except it be by the same hand.’’ 
‘*Southey shaped Thalabe upon the lines of Gebir, and dedi- 
eated to Landor his Curse of Kehama. Possibly Southey’s 
judgment was impaired by his friendship with Landor. But, 
Shelley, who had no such attachment, could not let Gebir 
alone. His biographer, Hogg, tells the story: ‘‘I often 
found Shelley reading Gebir. There was something in that 
poem which caught his fancy. He would read it aloud, or 
to himself, with a tiresome pertinacity. One morning I went 
to his rooms to tell him something of importance, but he 
would attend to nothing but Gebir.’’ And years later 
Swinburne bows down to Count Julian: ‘‘The sublimest 
poem published in our language between the last masterpiece 
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of Milton and the first masterpiece of Shelley. . . . No 
comparable work is to be found in English poetry between 
the date of ‘Samson Agonistes’ and the date of ‘Prometheus 
Unbound.’’’ And De Quincey declares the poem: ‘‘ Aeschy- 
lean!’’ Here is a real influence directed towards some of 
the best minds of Landor’s generation. 

No one, surely, could read the lyries which moved Shelley 
and Lamb, and fancy that their author was famous through- 
out Europe for litigations, quarrels, and violence of temper. 
‘‘He was,’’ says Leigh Hunt, ‘‘like a strong mountain pine 
that should produce lilies.’’ Yet it was this personality 
together with Landor’s unflinching ideals for poetry that gave 
him his greatest influence over his contemporaries,—an influ- 
ence greater than this achieved merely through his poetry. 
The picturesqueness of Landor’s genius served him well. Ex- 
treme eccentricity, like extreme ugliness, may be an asset. 
Had Landor’s temper been as unruffled as his poetry per- 
haps Fiesole would not have been such a Mecca for nine- 
teenth century men of letters. Here was this venerable 
Prometheus of literature, stealing for nearly a century his 
fire from heaven, writing literally the style of gods, scorning 
his fellow-poets, laughing at them endlessly, pronouncing 
unreasonable, but strangely stimulating opinions on literature 
and life. Here he was, ‘‘ Walter Savage Landor, by the grace 
of God,’’ loving Fiesole, but longing for England, an unre- 
generate King Lear. ‘‘Il veechio con quel bel canino!’’ 
Pomerano, most insolent of literary dogs, sits on the poet’s 
head, looking down to Florence, thinking, doubtless, like his 
master of the ecommonplaceness of the human race. (‘lhere 
were, Landor remarked to Parr, probably ‘‘thirty people in 
the world who could not be described by the adjective ‘vul- 
gar’.’’) Why, Landor was a national character! John 
Sterling declared that he had recognized Landor in a coach 
from the resemblance of his conversation to that of his char- 
acters in the Zmaginary Conversations. As for Dickens’ 
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saricature, far from thinking it an exaggeration, Landor 
liked it! 

So extraordinary a figure did not escape an etching by 
Thomas Carlyle: ‘‘A tall, broad, burly man,’’ he writes 
Emerson, who revered Landor, ‘‘with gray hair, and large 
fierce-rolling eyes; of the most restless, impetuous vivacity, 
not to be held in by the most perfect breeding, expressing 
itself in high-colored superlatives, indeed in reckless exag- 
gerations, now and then in a dry, sharp laugh not of sport 
but of mockery; a wild man whom no extent of culture had 
been able to tame!’’ After dining with him Carlyle nutes 
in his Journal: ‘‘A proud, irascible, trenchant, yet yven- 
erous, veracious, and very dignified old man; quite a ducal 
or royal man in the temper of him; reminded me something 
of old Sterling, except that for that Irish blarney, you must 
substitute a fund of Welsh choler.’’ 

In fact, Landor’s temper and independence of spirit 
attracted rather than antagonized. ‘‘That deep-mouthed 
Boeotian ‘Savage Landor’,’’ chanted Byron in Don Juan, 
Hazlitt found Landor ‘‘guilty of strange lack of temper and 
decorum, and full of ‘arrogance and eaprice,’’ amd Mrs. 
Browning was irritated at his insolence. When Robert was 
not the object of his attacks, Mrs. Browning found him ‘“‘fuil 
of life and passionate energy’’. But at other times she 
analyzed the poet resentfully: ‘‘Is it not true,’’ she wrote to 
her husband, ‘‘that Landor . . . . is one of the men who 
earry their passions about with them into everything, as a 
boy would, pebbles . . . . muddying every clear water, 
with a stone here and a stone there? The end is, that we 
lose the image of himself in the serene depth, as we might 
have had it—and the little stone comes to stand for him. 
How unworthy of such a man as Landor, such weakness is! 
To think with one’s temper!! One might as well be at once 
Don Quixote, and fight with a warming pan.’’ 


But usually it is not Landor’s temper but his opinions 
which are thought Quixotic. On this point Leslie Stephen’s 
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judgment has been quoted. Landor’s behavior when Mrs 
Browning sent him Lytton’s Lucile is typical: ‘‘Who could 
ever,’ he cried, ‘‘read a poem which began with But?”’ Yet 
later he added: ‘‘Why, God bless my soul, it’s the finest 
thing I ever read in my life.’’ Caroline Fox tells a tale of 
whimsical criticisms offered by Landor to Archdeacon Hare: 
‘‘The only well-drawn figure in existence, is a female by 
Overbeck in his picture of ‘Children Brought to Christ.’ 
Milton wrote one good line, but he forgot it; Dante perhaps 
six, his description of Francesca; Carlyle’s French Revolu- 
tion, a wicked book, he had worn out one volume in tossing 
it on the floor at startling passages.’’ ‘‘His old age,’’ con- 
cludes Miss Fox, ‘‘is an amalgam of the grotesque and for- 
lorn.’’ And Carlyle, who loved conversation, declared that 
Landor talked him into a syncope! 

All this thrown off in the midst of vollies of laughter! 
Coleridge’s sing-song voice and Lamb’s stutter are not so 
vivid in Victorian reminiscences as Landor’s laugliter. ‘‘He 
has,’’ writes Tom Moore, ‘‘the laugh of a hearty country 
squire.”’ ‘‘His laugh is in peals,’’ says Leigh Hunt. ‘‘He 
seems to fetch every fresh one for a higher story.’’ This 
laughter amazed Wordsworth and terrified Mrs. Browning: 
‘*The crushing throat peals of Mr. Landor’s laughter! He 
laughs . . . .. like an ogre—he laughs as if laughter 
could kill, and he knew it, thinking of an enemy.’’ 

To this strange man, dwelling aloof on the hills above 
Florence among his books and pictures came, in humble 
worship, ‘‘the youngest singer to the oldest,’’—Swinburne. 
Landor glanced up to see a fiery head bowed before him. 
Such frank homage was disconcerting, even to Lardor. Yet 
he could hardly take offense, and a real friendship sprang 
up. Soon Landor was presenting Swinburne with a Cor- 
regio (he thought it was one!) and was shouting, in response 
to the young poet’s demurral: ‘‘By God! You shall take 
it!”’ 


That so eccentric a man should have interested is not 
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strange. The significant thing is that he became in literature 
a constructive force. In spite of insane literary verdicts, 
Landor’s praise of new books was eagerly desired. He is, 
Southey said, ‘‘the only man living of whose praise I was 
ambitious, or whose censure would have humbled me.’’ And 
Robert Browning wrote to Mrs. Browning: ‘‘Landor’s praise 
is altogether a different gift; a gold vase from King Hiram.”’ 

The very waywardness and intensity of Landor’s conver. 
sations seem to have been his strength. Miss Kate Field in 
her remarkable picture of Landor as a man says: ‘‘It was 
imposisble to be in Landor’s society a half hour and not 
reap advantage. His great learning, varied information, 
extensive acquaintance with the world’s celebrities, ready wit, 
and even readier repartee, rendered his conversation won- 
derfully entertaining.’’ And Milnes, after paying tribute 
to Landor’s writings, adds: ‘‘It was his conversation that 
left . . . . the most delightful and permanent impres- 
sion; so affluent, animated, and coloured; so rich in know- 
ledge and illustration; so gay and yet so weighty—such 
bitter irony and such lofty praise uttered with a voice fibrous 
in all its tones, whether gentle or fiercee—it equalled, if not 
surpassed, all that has been related of the table talk of men 
eminent for social speech.”’ 

Note Mrs. Browning’s crowning tribute: ‘‘Robert always 
said that he owed more as a writer to Landor than to any 
econtemporary.”’ 

Today, certainly, much of Landor’s conversation seems like 
rhodomontade, and his domineering a pose. We are mis- 
taken; gravely so. Landor was sincere. He was quaintly 
heroic, and heroics were for him, natural. Southey wrote to 
John Rickman: ‘‘He is more than any of the gods of all my 
mythologies, for his very words are thunder and lightning, 
—such is the power and splendour with which they burst 
out: but all isaperfectly natural, there is no trick about lim, 
—no preaching, no parade, no playing off.’’ (The words 
are Southey’s, but I flatter myself on the italics; they rep- 
resent the judgment of his friends,—almost to a man.) 
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So in the renewed study of Victorian literature it is well 
to notice the very special gifts of Walter Savage Landor, 
and to reflect on the special task which he performed. Such 
an appraisal must begin, it seems to me, with the realization 
that little can be expected of Landor’s influence now or in 
the future. His work is finished. Soon his devotees may be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. In 1890 W. B. Clymer 
wrote of Landor’s influence: ‘‘His chance in the struggle 
for existence rests on the likelihood of there being in future 
generations a few men with Emerson’s unjaded taste for 
‘pure literature.’’’ Perhaps. ‘‘Pure learning’’ would be 
nearer the truth. Margaret Oliphant may speak of Count 
Julian as ‘‘worthy of the hand which showed us Hamlet and 
Othello.”’ Steadman may compare Gebir to Keats’ Hy- 
perion. But Mrs. Mitford is nearer fact when she speaks, 
with curious juxtaposition, of ‘‘out-of-the-way writers 

like Colley Cibber, and W. S. Landor.’’ The ten- 
dency is to think with Francis Thompson of ‘‘such minor 
men as Landor.’’ 

‘*Minor’’ he is now, but minor in his own day he was not. 
It is difficult to state in a few words the exact character of 
Landor’s influence among his contemporaries. Certainly its 
essence lay in his austere idealism. In an age in which poets 
were introspective, Landor was objective. When others 
were expressing moods of unrest, reflecting the confused 
thought of the century, Landor was calmly imitating Pindar. 
When others were exhibiting the pageants of their bleeding 
hearts, Landor was concerned in his poetry, with subtle and 
delicate emotional values,—most of them Greek in origin. 
Landor never relinquished the ideal that poetry should be re- 
strained, intellectual, and architectonic, Such maintenance had 
its effect. It is not too much to presume that Landor had an 
ennobling influence upon a few poets whom he definitely 
inspired. ‘‘Consider,’’ says Steadman, ‘‘the names of those 
who, having met him and known his works, perceive in him 
something great and worshipful.”’ 











POE AND EMERSON 
By L. W. Payne, JR. 


Two books in the ‘‘How to Know Authors’’ series' came 
out simultaneously during the past spring: Poe, How to 
Know Him, by C. Alphonso Smith; and Emerson, How to 
Know Him, by Samuel McChord Crothers. The appearance 
of the two volumes suggests a comparison of the two authors 
and the treatment of them by their two eminent critics. 
Though Poe and Emerson were almost entirely contempora- 
neous in their fame and in their best productions, little 
attention has been paid to their interrelations further than to 
note their personal antipathy and their utterly different 
literary aims and qualities. As a convenient approach, then, 
to a brief comparison of the two authors, we may examine 
at some length the two volumes before us. 

Professor Smith’s book on Poe is characteristic of its 
author—brilliant, convincing, enthusiastic, admirably organ- 
ized, charmingly written; but selective, omissive, smack- 
ing of the advocate and the apologist, and at times extrav- 
agant and somewhat sensational, over-confident and inju- 
dicious in its appraisements, and one-sided in its altogether 
favorable presentation of the erratic character and_ the 
peculiar genius of Poe. In his preface Professor Smith says 
that Poe ‘‘is popularly regarded as a manufacturer of cold 
ereeps and a maker of shivers, a wizened, self-centered exotic, 
un-American and semi-insane, who, between sprees or in 
them, wrote his autobiography in ‘The Raven’ and a few 
haunting detective stories’’; and that this new book on Poe 
is ‘‘an attempt to substitute for the travesty the real Poe, to 
suggest at least the diversity of his interests, his future- 
mindedness, his sanity, and his humanity.’’ 


*Published by the Bobbs-Merrill Company of Indianapolis. 
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As a skilful lawyer would introduce his witnesses and 
marshal his evidence to convince a jury, Professor Smith 
proceeds to introduce foreign opinions to prove that Poe is 
not merely a writer of cheap thrillers, but a world-author of 
profound influence in Russia, Germany, Italy, Spain, Latin- 
America, France, England, and the islands of the seas. He 
denies the assertion made by a writer in The Edinburgh Re- 
wiew of January, 1910, that Poe is the only American writer 
to whom the title of ‘‘world-author’’ may with any propriety 
be applied, and including Franklin, Cooper, Emerson, Long- 
fellow, and Mark Twain along with Poe as authors to whom 
the title may be given, suggests that Walt Whitman, Joel 
Chandler Harris, William James in a narrower sense, and O. 
Henry are fast becoming world-authors. After this generous 
eoncession the skilful critie concludes with a general sum- 
mary of Poe’s work, which not only gives Poe the pre- 
eminence among the so-called American world-authors, but 
at the same times gives the gist of all that Professor Smith 
has to say of his favored author: ‘‘But is it none the less 
true that the title belongs preeminently to Poe. His appeal 
as poet and story-teller, the universality of his themes, the 
purity of his style, his studied avoidance of slang and 
localism, his wealth of sheer intellect and his equal dowry of 
constructive imagination, together with his almost uncanny 
feeling for ferm and eolor, for the fitting melody and the 
enhancing background, these put him in a class alone, and 
these have give him a recognition in foreign lands not 
equalled by any other American writer.”’ 

The proof of the point in the number of translations, imi- 
tations, critical comments, allusions and quotations, acknow]l- 
edged and unconscious influence in the various European 
literatures is overwhelming; but the result of the critic’s 
method is to give an exaggerated conception of the univer- 
sality of Poe’s fame. The unwary reader is led to believe 
that Poe is beyond all comparison the greatest of American 
writers simply because he has had a_ world-wide vogue. 
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Professor Smith realizes that his array of evidence on the 
international influence of Poe may lead to a false appraise- 
ment of the author’s real worth, and so he hedges by declar- 
ing that he does not wish to anticipate or coerce the reader’s 
opinion, but rather to free it. We do not see how the argu- 
ment will free the reader’s judgment. The array of evidence 
is entirely too strongly cumulative in effect to render free- 
dom of personal judgment at all likely. To the average mind 
the implication of Professor Smith’s argument is plainly this: 
Since Poe is by all odds the most widely known American 
author in the foreign world, he is surely the greatest of all 
American writers, and every reader should unhesitatingly 
accept Poe’s works as the chief American contribution to world 
classics. 

The second chapter, on ‘‘Poe the Man,’’ is equally well 
written and on the surface equally convincing, but here 
again we feel that the critic has overstated his case and led 
the unsuspecting reader to an erroneous conclusion. He 
argues that Poe had not only temperament, genius, indi- 
viduality, but a rich personality capable of fitting itself 
to the daily interests of the common affairs of the world 
around him. To prove his point he appeals to the testimony 
of the nine volumes of Poe’s letters, lectures, and critical 
and journalistic papers in the Virginia edition of his works. 
A eareful advocate can go through this material and collect 
evidence enough to seem convincing on either side of the 
questions of Poe’s sanity or semi-insanity, his critical poise 
and detached judicial fairness, or his uncritical vagaries and 
sectional bias; his impersonal devotion to art for art’s sake, 
or his personal vanity and egotistic spleen. The objection is 
not to the exaltation of Poe’s power of minute and accurate 
observation, his sane Americanism, his keen insight into the 
men and measures of his time, but to the one-sided picture of 
a personality which was made up of a strange combination 
of apparent contradictions. Few of the peculiar, the erratic, 
the unconventional acts of Poe’s life are mentioned. His 
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utterances are not weighed and judged as a whole; atten- 
tion is directed mainly, almost entirely, to the favorable inci- 
dents of his life and the saner products of his pen. This 
is the method of the advocate, not of the judicious critic. 
Professor Smith admits Poe’s intemperance, but apologizes 
for and condones it. He even refuses to admit that Poe is 
preeminently the poet of darkness and death. Poe rather 
hated death than loved it, says the critic; he ‘‘fathomed 
darkness but climbed to the light; he became the world’s 
spokesman for those dwelling within the shadow, but his 
feet were already upon the upward slope. Out of it all he 
emerged victor, not victim. When I remember that Poe re- 
sented the charge of pantheism, when I recall that he ended 
his career as thinker and prophet with the chant, ‘All is 
Life—Life—Life within Life—the less within the greater, 
and all within the Spirit Divine,’ the sunlight seems to fall 
upon ‘the misty mid region of Weir,’ even ‘the ghoul-haunted 
woodland of Weir;’ and Edgar Allan Poe seems no longer 








our great autumnal genius, heralding an early winter, but 
the genius of winter itself, a late winter, with spring already 
at its heart.’’ The glowing eloquence of this passage well 
illustrates the style in which Professor Smith has treated his 
idol. 

The other chapters are entitled, ‘‘The Critic,’’ ‘*‘The 
Poet,’’ ‘The Writer of Short Stories,’’ and ‘‘The Frontiers- 
man.’’ Examples of Poe’s work under the various rubrics 
are selected with fine discrimination and satisfying inclu- 
Siveness in so far as types are concerned, and in the intro- 
ductory portions of these chapters there is much _illu- 
minating comment on the essentials of Poe’s methods and aims 
and accomplishments in the literary art forms which he prac- 
tised; but the method of the eulogist and the apologist con- 
tinues here also. The emphasis on Poe’s interest in technique 
or architechtonics in criticism; the classification of his 
stories as the A-type, or those which rise to a climax at the 
end, as in ‘‘Ligeia’’ and ‘‘The Cask of Amontillado’’; and 
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the B-type, or those which double on themselves at the middle 
point, as in ‘“‘The Gold Bug’”’ and ‘‘The Purloined Letter’’; 
the recapitulation of what Professor Smith long since called 
attention to as the chief contribution of Poe to the technique 
of poetry, namely, the employment and extension of repeti- 


tion and the incremental refrain and the recurrence of 
initial lines in the terminal stanza; the refreshing exposition 
of Poe as a prose poet in the fantasias—all these points are 
well made and amply illustrated. The use of the term 
‘*frontiersman’’ in the last chapter challenges interest as a 
new word in Poe criticism. What Professor Smith means 
by the term is Poe’s attempt to enter and take possession of 
an entirely new literary realm in these prose poems or 
pastels, little masterpieces in which he erosses the border 
line between life and death and illuminates, if he does not 
really expound, the condition of beatified intelligences in the 
undiscovered country. Professor Smith joins hands with 
certain recent critics of Poe who are willing to assert that 
the prose poems, such as ‘‘Shadow: a Parable,’’ ‘‘Silence: 
a Fable,’’ ‘‘The Power of Words,’’ ‘‘The Colloquy of Monos 
and Una,’’ ‘*The Conversation of Eros and Charmion,’’ all 
of which deal in one way or another with contemplations 
on life and death by disembodied and beatified spirits, are 
after all worth more as examples of artistic prose than all 
of Poe’s famous stories. ‘‘His mastery of English is more 
evident, I think,’’ says Professor Smith, ‘‘in his prose than 
in his poetry, and more evident in the selections that follow 
than in his stories. His tales of ratiocination, for example, 
his masterpieces of the B-type, show chiefly the logical side 
of the man and illustrate a zest and acumen in intellectual 
processes that have rarely formed any part of the dowry of 
poetic genius. The style, moreover, is sculptural. In his 
stories of the A-type, the style is richer, being more plastic 
and more pictorial. But in these frontier sketches there is a 
blend of the sculptural and plastic and pictorial not equalled 
because not called for in the more purely narrative prose. 
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There is the residuum of intellectual activity, but the activity 
itself is kept in the background. We are distantly encom- 
passed rather than immediately neighbored by it. Imagina- 
tion takes the lead, and the language assumes a gravity, a 
somber beauty, a hymnic eadense, and utter identification 
with mood and thought that one finds heralded only in the 
purple patches of a Bacon, a Milton, a Jeremy Taylor, or a 
Sir Thomas Browne. If style be, as Lowell defines it, ‘the 
establishment of a perfect mutual understanding between the 
worker and his material,’ Poe found it at last in these soar- 
ing meditations that compass not only life and death, not 
only the natural and the supernatural, but also the dizzy 
arches that span the spaces between.’’ 

The treatment of Emerson by Dr, Samuel McChord 
Crothers is as different from Professor Smith’s treatment of 
Poe as is Emerson, in the popular conception, from Poe him- 
self. Professor Smith is a teacher and lecturer, and so he pre- 
sents his material in six definitely delimited and yet compre- 
hensive and well organized lectures. Dr. Crothers is a 
preacher, and so he chooses twenty-two little texts from 
Emerson’s scriptures and preaches as many clear-cut inci- 
sive, stimulating sermons on the various facets of Emerson’s 
mind. Professor Smith makes his points with all the emphasis, 
embellishment, illustration, and rhetorical force of the 
skilled lecturer. Dr. Crothers calmly expounds his texts in 
cogent, sprightly, perspicuous sentences, and thus produces 
the pleasing effect that a stimulating intellectual sermon 
would make upon a thoughtful listener. When you finish 
Professor Smith’s book you feel that the last and most 
favorable word has been said on Poe, and you secretly con- 
clude that if vou are ever called on to lecture on Poe or read 
a paper on him at a literary club, you could reproduce Pro- 
fessor Smith’s orderly analyses and striking conclusions with 
the assurance of winning the spontaneous applause of your 
auditors. When you finish Dr. Crothers’s book, you feel that 
you can approach Emerson’s writings with an increased 
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interest in and a closer intellectual intimacy with the person- 
ality of the sage of Concord, and with a reassured confi- 
dence in your own ability to grasp his message to the world. 
‘‘The mind of Emerson,’’ says Dr. Crothers, ‘‘was a 
searchlight revealing not itself but the various objects on 
which it successively turned. . . . He had no pretensions 
and no reserves. In clear sentences he told us what from 
time to time he thought. He made no attempt to connect 
these thoughts into a coherent system. For any one else to 
attempt to do this would be to misrepresent him.’’ We have 
here the author’s explanation of and excuse for his method of 
presenting Emerson in the twenty-two cameo-like sermon- 
ettes on the various facets of Emerson’s mind. ‘‘ Emerson 
was a man thinking. There is no Emersonian philosophy, 
only an Emersonian way of looking at things. . < ee 
is not uttering oracles, though the form might sometimes 
seem oracular. He aimed to challenge us rather than to 
secure docile acceptance of his ideas. He did not attempt 
at any one time to state the whole truth. He preferred to state 
a half truth in such a manner that we should be ready to 
supply the other half. . . . Emerson would never assume 
the cool judicial attitude in regard to any vital question. He 
would speak as an advocate of the side which for the moment 
seemed to him most important. But he would always re- 
serve the right to state the other side just as_ strongly. 
One who would know Emerson must not read his 

word with the docility of a mere disciple. He must rather 
take it as a game and match his wits against a quick antag 
onist.’’ This last is exactly what Dr. Crothers himself does in 
his book on Emerson. He refuses to collate and digest all 
that Emerson has said on any one topic. He merely puts 
down a text from his author and then goes on meditating on 
it himself, deducing his own conclusions, illustrating and 
interpreting the modernity of Emerson’s thought, and in 
general following Emerson’s advice by being self-reliant 
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and independent in his thinking, merely using the master’s 
thought as a stimulant for his own mind, 

The sentences quoted in the preceding paragraph are 
from Dr. Crothers’s first chapter, ‘‘The Approach to Emer- 
son.’’ They afford not only a sample of the style and tex- 
ture of the book, but also a key to Emerson’s greatest value 
to the modern reader, namely, that of a powerful mental 
stimulant and spiritual tonic. To my mind the two most 
stimulating and fecundating influences in all American lit- 
erature are Emerson and Whitman 





Emerson for pure 
intellectual reactions and Whitman for vital social reactions. 
Mind sharpeneth mind as iron sharpeneth iron, and Emer- 
son’s keen, original, steel-hardened intellect serves as a whet- 
stone to every young mind that comes into quick contact with 
it. Preeminently Emerson the thinker makes thinkers of his 
readers. He probes deeply for the truth, and he inspires 
others to probe similarly. It is well known that he loved 
beauty also and that he yearned to be a poet, though by his 
own confession he was never able to speak naturally in the 
noble dialect of poetry. He exalted moral and _ spiritual 
beauty, but he approached it ever with the drawn sword of 
the intellect. Truth was his divinity, and he sought not 
merely the truth of the grosser logical faculty, or under- 
standing, as he ealled it, but the truth also of the nobler 
reason, the truth of intuition and spiritual revelation. This 
is the key to his philosophy. He never argued for or merely 
expounded logically any truth. He simply stated it as an 
intuitive revelation of his own mind and left the reader to 
aecept or reject as his own experience and intuition might 
dictate. 

A keenly discriminating chapter on ‘‘Emerson as a Dis- 
criminating Optimist’’ opens with the statement that Emer- 
son was not an incorrigible or smug optimist, not a wor- 
shiper of respectability content with the cant of liberalism, 
for Emerson was not a Victorian under the spell of the good 
queen, but an American. He recognized evil as a force in 
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the world and asserted that Nature as we know her is ne 
saint. But Emerson was the sort of optimist who believes 
in the progress of the race ever upward toward the ideal. 
The constant effort of man to rise out of the chaos and night 
of the beginning he found to be most glorious. ‘‘The mind 
goes antagonizing on, and never prospers but by fits. We 
thrive on casualties.’’ His optimism was not the mere shal- 
low, lazy, thoughtless optimism of looking always on the 
bright side of things. He looked on the dark side also and 
found that inspiring. His optimism was one with that of 
Tennyson’s Ulysses, 


“To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield;” 
or with Browning’s Ben Ezra, 


“Strive, and hold cheap the strain; 
Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge the throe!” 


‘*Except the place the divine providence has found for 
you, the society of your contemporaries, the connection of 
events,’’ says Emerson. ‘‘Great men have always done so, 
and confided themselves childlike to the genius of their age, 
betraying their perception that the absolutely trustworthy 
was seated at their heart, working through their hands, pre- 
dominating in all their being. And we are now men, and 
must accept in the highest mind the same transcendent des- 
tiny; and not minors and invalids in a protected corner, not 
cowards fleeing before a revolution, but guides, redeemers, 
and benefactors, obeying the Almighty effort, and advanc- 
ing on Chaos and the Dark.’’ The optimist accepts circum- 
stances as he ‘finds them, ever resolved to make the best of 
them. The joy comes through the struggle. It is a grim con- 
test of man’s will, man’s spiritual power, against adverse 
fate. And when man puts all his strength into the struggle, 
he finds to his surprise that the worst has turned into the 
best, defeat into victory, and the result is even better than 
he had planned. This is the sort of optimism that one needs 
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in these modern times to refute the decadent pessimism of 
some of our recent writers. The essay on Fate, says Dr. 
Crothers, presents ‘‘the most complete expression of Emer- 
son’s discriminating optimism.”’ 

In chapter three, ‘‘An Opener of Doors,’’ the head-piece 
text is taken from Hmerson’s Journal (1841), ‘‘Be an opener 
of doors for such as come after thee, and do not try to make 
the Universe a blind alley.’’ This is a starting point for the 
continuation of the exposition of Emerson’s optimistic phil- 
osophy in his doctrines of the joys of the continual quest of 
man’s spirit, the fundamental freedom of man’s mind and 
will, self-trust, the identity of all things in nature as ex- 
pressed in such peems as ‘“‘The Forerunners,’’ the well 
known address called ‘‘The American Scholar,’’ and the still 
better known essay ‘‘Self-Reliance.’’ On the familiar Emer- 
sonian paradox concerning the fetich of consistency, Dr. 
Crothers, by throwing particular emphasis on the adjective 
brings 


9? 


in the well known quotation from ‘‘Self-Reliance,’ 
out the idea that Emerson did not condemn true consistency 
of thought: ‘‘A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little 
minds, adored by little statesmen and philosophers and 
divines,’’ 

It is interesting to note that Emerson’s Journals afford 
Dr. Crothers quite a number of texts as head-pieces for his 
chapters. ‘‘Spent the Day at Essex Junction,’’ from the 
Journal of 1868, opens the chapter on Emerson’s enjoyment 
of what are usually considered unpleasant places, such as 


; 


railroad junctions where one always has to wait interminably 
for his so-called close connections; ‘‘Friendship without In- 
timacy’’ is based on a passage from the Journal of the early 
date of 1820; ‘‘The Lure of the West,’’ on a bit of a quota- 
tion taken from a letter to Margaret Fuller; ‘‘The Quiet 
Revolutionist,’’ on ‘‘The Past has baked my loaf, and in the 
strength of its bread I break up the old oven,’’ from Journal, 
undated ; ‘‘ Among His Books,’’ on ‘‘I put the duty of being 
read invariably on the author. If he is not read, whose fault 
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is it?’’ Journal, 1854. Other chapters are built on texts from 
the poems and the essays. 

Dr. Crothers does not quote complete essays, and he rarely 
gives complete poems, but he makes numerous excerpts and 
some longer quotations from both the poetry and the prose 
of Emerson. One objection to the popular, as opposed to the 
more accurately scholarly, method of the series of How to 
Know books is illustrated in the frequent failure of Dr. 
Crothers to locate his quotations. Because of Emerson’s 
habit of building up his paragraphs by taking sentences more 
or less at random, or, as Lowell suggests, trying the desperate 
experiment of shuffling his thoughts, and because also of his 
habit of frequent repetition of the same thought in slightly 
different words in different essays, quotations from Emerson 
are difficult to place definitely or accurately. A reader who 
is fairly familiar with his Emerson will often be dubious of 
the exact source of a detached quotation, even though it is 
perfectly well known to him. It would have been an easy 
matter for the author of the present volume to have inserted 
references to the sources of his many quotations and excerpts 
from Emerson’s works and thus saved the reader from much 
needless and often fruitless effort to locate the passage quoted. 

Emerson (1803) was six years older than Poe (1809), and 
yet Poe came into literary notice some years before Emerson 
gained anything like a general public hearing. Poe’s first 
volume of poems, Tamerlane end Other Poems, came out at 
Boston in 1827, a second volume with the addition of Al 
Aaraaf in 1830, and a third edition in 1831. His prose tales 
had began to appear in periodicals in 1832, and in 1836 he had 
become editor of The Southern Literary Messenger and was 
known not only as a creative writer of poems and tales but as 
a keenly discriminating though somewhat caustie critic. 
During the next few years he was associated with Burton’s 
Gentleman’s Magazine, Graham’s Magazine, The Saturday 
Museum, and the New York Evening Mirror, through which 
periodicals he broadened his fame as critic and particularly 
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as story writer and poet, ‘‘The Gold Bug’’ (1843) and ‘‘The 
Raven’’ (1844) having given him a notably wide vogue. 
Emerson during these years was quietly developing as a 
preacher and lecturer. In 1836 his first volume, Nature, 
came out almost still-born; his two famous addresses, ‘‘The 
American Scholar’’ and ‘‘The Divinity School Address,’’ 
delivered in 1837 and 1838, added to his prestige as an 
original thinker; and his two series of Essays appeared in 
1841 and 1844 to increase his fame with the thoughtful 
public. It may be said that while Poe preceded and out- 
stript Emerson in popular appeal, the two authors arrived at 
the height of their general popularity almost exactly simul- 
taneously, about 1844. Neither of them seemed to pay any 
attention to the other, though William Dean Howells in My 
Literary Acquaintance reported that Emerson referred con- 
temptuously to Poe as ‘‘the jingle man,’’ and Poe, according 
to Professor Smith, spoke slightingly of Emerson as ‘‘a 
mystic for mysticism’s sake.’’ It is not at all strange that 
the two authors, so different in temperament and aims, 
should have maintained for the most part a discreet silence 
the one on the other. Poe attacked transcendentalism 
directly and Emerson indirectly, but he apparently did not 
put into print any serious strictures either upon Emerson’s 
personality or upon his literary and philosophic productions. 

The exaltation of art for art’s sake, the exposition of pure 
or supernal beauty, the emphasis on tone and style, the ultra- 
literary sense of Poe and his insistence on logical and scien- 
tifie deductions were all in direct antithesis to Emerson’s 
carelessness of form, his devotion to abstract and intuitive 
truth, his seriousness and moral solidarity, and his transcen- 
dental philosophy. Poe’s sense for the music of words was 
greatly superior to Emerson’s, as everybody knows, and yet 
Emerson was as certainly a poet sui generis as was Poe. Both 
authors loved beauty supremely, Poe being the more adept 
in securing beauty of form and Emerson the more profound 
in his apprehension of the essential unity and beauty of the 
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‘universe. Poe dwelt largely in the sober and melancholy 
realm of the decadent romanticsm of his time, while Emer- 
son based his romantic philosophy on the ethical precepts of 
his inherited though rejuvenated and optimistic Puritanism. 
Poe created dreamy and unmoral poetic melodies, and Emer- 
son struck off unforgettable and impeccable ethical epigrams. 
The one appeals primarily to our esthetic sense, the other to 
our ethical sense. Poe soothes the soul into pleasing moods 
of reverie and wonder; Emerson fires the spirit to high moral 
and ethical endeavor. Poe excites the imagination to wander 
in strange realms; Emerson inspires the soul to practical 
realizations in the realm of spiritual action. Poe incites one 
to search for absolute beauty in the strange and mysterious 
events of life; Emerson stimulates one to live a purer and 
nobler life. Each is supreme in his own demesne, but there 
is no measuring rod by which the two entirely diverse rea!ms 
in which they moved may be mutually evaluated. One 
reader will prefer Poe, another Emerson; the same reader 
in different moods will exalt the one author or the other. 
Comparison may serve to bring out the differences, but it is 
utterly futile in determining the relative merits of the two 
writers. Forced to a choice between the works of Poe and 
Emerson on the proverbial desert island, the majority of 
serious-minded Amerieans would doubtless give suffrage to 
Emerson; but American literature as a whole would be 
equally bereft if we were forced to dispense with the works 
of either of the two. 

In that peculiarly original type of prose pastels by Poe in 
which he advances into the shadowy realm of disembodied 
souls, it seems to me that Poe more nearly approaches the 
fundamental doctrines of Emersonian transcendentalism than 
anywhere else in his works. Here he is setting forth in con- 
erete artistic form exactly the same ideas which Emerson set 
forth in his intuitive or transcendental philosophy. Emer- 
son’s oversoul becomes Poe’s disembodied spirits. Poe uses 
human passion as the binding element of his spirit lovers, 
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while Emerson insists on the identity, the essential unity of 
all spiritual essences. Poe extends physical laws to their 
infinite powers in the spirit realm, but Emerson drops out 
all physical laws as mere phenomena, mere symbols of the 
ultimate truths of spirit. Take Poe’s ‘‘The Power of 
Words,’’ representing the conversation of Oinos and Agathos, 
for example. Agathos is explaining to Oinos the method by 
Which disembodied spirits gradually acquire universal 
knowledge or wisdom in their immortal state. Oinos, the 
feminine spirit, is learning from Agathos, the masculine 
spirit, who has preceded Oinos by three centuries into the 
empyrean realms, the laws of the spiritual universe as_ the 
two spirits ‘‘swoop outward from the throne into the starry 
meadows beyond Orion, where, for pansies and violets, and 
heart’s-ease, are the beds of the triplicate and triple-tinted 
suns,’’ Agathos explains that Nature under certain condi- 
tions will ‘‘give rise to that which has all the appearance of 
creation.’’ (The italics are Poe’s.) The first word of the 
Creator spoke into existence the first law. Since that time 
secondary creation has been going on continuously, thus ex- 
tending creation infinitely. The movement of the hand, for 
example, will inevitably set infinite vibrations into being, 
and this simple impulse, transmitted through earth’s atmos- 
phere, will continue for ever throughout the universe, event- 
ually creating new worlds. On this basis the physical power 
of words, spoken words of course, will set infinite vibrations 
into being, and from these vibrations will come marvellous 
physical creations. For example, the passionate words of 
Agathos to Oinos while they were yet on earth had created a 
‘fair star—which is the greenest and yet most terrible of 
all we have encountered in our flight. . . . This wild 
star—it is now three centuries since, with clasped hands, and 
with streaming eyes, at the feet of my beloved—I spoke it-- 
with a few passionate sentences—into birth. Its brilliant 
flowers are the dearest of all unfulfilled dreams, and _ its 
raging voleanoes are the passions of the most turbulent and 
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unhallowed of hearts.’’ If this is not a concrete artistic 
application of transcendental ideas, though, as was Poe’s 
wont, based on the extension of a natural law, I know not 
what else to call it. 

Though Professor Smith insists on Poe’s worldly wisdom 
and practical sanity regarding the political and social prob- 
lems of his time, and though Dr. Crothers almost entirely 
neglects Emerson’s business acumen and common touch with 
the practical affairs of life, it seems to me that the most 
striking difference between Poe and Emerson is to be found 
in their respective attitudes towards the common, workaday 
experiences of life. Poe is the dreamy, ineffectual, im- 
practical cavalier; Emerson is the sane, complacent, practical- 
minded Puritan. Poe, with his chivalric and poetic tempera- 
ment, is constantly making confusion of his business rela- 
tions; Emerson with his practical New England turn of 
mind, is always restraining his idealism to fit the workaday 
experiences of life. Poe is always impecunious and in 
desperate financial straits; Emerson is constantly converting 
his talents into hard cash and even turning a hand to help 
his more impractical friends, as in his relations with Thoreau 
and Carlyle. Poe is always giving way to his craving for 
drink and drugs; Emerson is uniformly adverse to all 
physical stimulants, depending entirely on the natural 
sources of physical energy in good food and sound sleep. 

The comparison might be extended indefinitely, but 
enough has been presented to suggest the richness of the 
contrast. Poe and Emerson are undoubtedly the most 
original creative minds produced by America in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. Their best work was done 
in the same decades, those between 1830 and 1850. Haw- 
thorne, whose greatest suecess came after 1850, and Whitman, 
whose work lies wholly after that date, are the only other 
American writers who may be classed with Poe and Emer- 
son in creative power. Emerson is undoubtedly the greatest 
American thinker, and according to Paul Elmer More, he is, 
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‘‘judged by an international or even by a broad national 
standard, the outstanding figure in American literature.’’ 
Poe is our first eminent critic, the first exponent of the short 
story as a unique artistic form, and the supreme technician, 
atmospheric artist, and melodist in American poetry. If we 
admit that Emerson is, from the point of view of thought 
and philosophic wisdom, ‘‘the outstanding figure in Ameri- 
ean literature,’’ we must also admit that Poe from the point 
of view of technique and artistic expression is the outstand- 
ing all-round literary man of America, 
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In the Pump-room, so admirably adapted for secret dis- 
course and unlimited confidence. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY. 


CHARMED DAYS 


Some days are charmed. They are not eventful days, 
usually. The world does not do anything different for your 
delight: it simply is different. The air your mind breathes 
has a bouquet; wine runs in your veins. It is not strange 
that one should remember one’s first circus, or one’s initia- 
tion into the mysteries of love, or death; but why should you 
remember the day you walked down a certain street, and— 
and—well, what did you do? Why, nothing! You walked, 
and breathed, and looked about, and, maybe, noticed the red 
fires of the sunset burning in some high window. But you 
remember that vagrant day for a quarter of a eentury, while 
a thousand more dutiful, or more fateful, or more amusing, 
are forgotten. 

These days, I suppose, are a matter of spiritual weather. 
There are causes for them, just as there are causes for 
Indian Summer and April. But we do not think of the 
causes, multitudinous and august, that determine whether we 
shall wear the heavy coat or the light one, go a-picnicking or 
stay at home. We do not think of the area of low pressure 
Determined by winds that blow from the remotest past, 
in Montana that determines whether we shall have a norther 
in Texas, nor of the wheeling suns in their courses that 
bring us December or May. We say it is ‘‘the weather,’’ and 
proceed to use or to enjoy it. So with a man’s spirit. 
woven of inherited currents and cross-currents of the most 
baffling intricacy, swayed by he knows not what ancient tide- 
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drawing moons, so comes to him the climate of his mind. 
We eall it his ‘‘disposition,’’ and let it go at that. Yet even 
this prevailing internal climate, be it tropic or temperate or 
arctic, is not a stable thing, but is acted upon in its turn by 
an environment as complex and multifarious as itself, and by 
the man’s own experience and will. Thence arises the 
weather of his mind. And under the perpetual ‘‘fair and 
warmer’’ of decent social intercourse, what raging storms, 
what incommunicable haleyon calms, what ghastly slumpings 
of the barometer ! 

I think my charmed days must be the Octobers and Aprils 
of this internal weather. Probably, in their origin, a delicate 
balance of a hundred tediously definite causes, the result is, 
nevertheless, something esoteric and magical; practically, it 
is the sort of lovely, wayward wonder we call a miracle. 
Beauty, savs Professor Santayana, is the perception of an 
occasional exquisite harmony between the human organism 
and its environment: a pang of luxurious eestacy, I take it, 
when we poor, spinning pegs, ‘‘so piteously contrived for 
pain,’’ slip for an all-too-brief instant into some snug, round 
hole in the cosmos. We spend so many knocking and rat- 
tling around in the square ones! So my charmed days must be 
days of unusual adjustment. But you cannot bring them by 
taking thought; the process is far too complicated for that. 
You go your blundering way, up and down, doing as usual 
vour piebald best, and lo! some day as you walk down a 
muddy street, the air is enchanted, the souls of things show 
through their luminous bodies, and the world is another 
world! 

Nevertheless, for all the mystery of their origin, I think 
my charmed days are oftenest provoked, if they are not 
caused, by something in the external weather. They are not 
always bright, or what we commonly call glorious days; 
some of them have been grey and windless, or muffled in fog 
or snow. But a mystic fire burned at the heart of them. 
They were not prosaic days. Realism and romanticism are 
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not merely two opposed ways of looking at life, two facets of 
the human spirit; they are two moods of nature as well. Who 
should know better than I, to whom for so long she has shown 
the same face? Why should I not grow adept at detecting 
her different expressions, her brisk and her dreaminy days, 
her veiled and unveiled hours? There is a terribly close 
connection, for some of us, between the two barometers; and 
all of us feel the correspondence between the internal and 
the external weather more strongly than we realize. But this 
subtle difference of mood, this distinction between reaiistie 
and romantic days, is what is usually lost upon all but the 
connoisseurs of weather. Not wholly; for it is a dim per- 
ception of it that draws all sorts of usually unregardfui folk 
into the woods to gather the first violets or the last red leaves. 
As to moonlight or sunset, the man in the street is chary of 
the mere mention of them, because he feels that Romance has 
taken them away from him altogether. Even to seem to 
notice them is indelicate—an indecent exposure of his soul. 
But he is by no means oblivious of them. It is the less 
obvious things that are lost upon any but the most inveterate 
of air-tasters: delicacies of light, and wind, and cloud- 
movement. Practical people tear through these gossamer 
tissues as they rush about their daily work, without even 
being aware of the diaphononus fabrie they have come brush- 
ing through. This is especially easy to do in the city, of 
course; and yet nowhere, it seems to me, are these exquisite 
intimations of Nature’s mood more thrilling and poignant 
than when they strike one among the city’s smoky walls and 
clattering stone thoroughfares. All one has ever seen or 
known of her doings may suddenly send up faint echoes from 
the depths of memory, to be caught up and amplified by the 
sounding-board of collective humanity. A dreaming eye, 
a springing step, may betray in a passer-by a half-conscious 
sharing of the same emotion that secretly possesses you. 
You feel, without analyzing your feeling, that if you were in 
any one of the favored spots your memory sings of, it would 
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monopolize and enthrall you; but here, in this iron exile, you 
may gather into a moment’s ecstacy all you have ever seen of 
nature’s lovelinesses. Before a bunch of daffodils in a 
florist’s window, you may share in her imagined rites in all 
her secret shrines. A cloud may bring you the Yosemite. 

But I would not appear to scorn the grand, spectacular 
moments of her romantic mood, like a decadent aesthete, in 
favor of her dear refinements and subtleties. The latter, in- 
deed, are to be continually watched for and abidingly cher- 
ished; they exercise the restless tentacles of the spirit, and 
they may become a sort of manna, fresh every morning. But 
the great banquets are none too often spread: they have 
rarity added to magnificence. And even for them one musi 
keep ready his own wedding-garment; for the guests are 
self-chosen. 

From one such I have but lately returned. For days all 
the world had been aware that we were having an unusually 
gorgeous autumn; until the middle of November the woods 
had been unseasonably and blithely green, and then the first 
sharp frost had come. Promptly the red banners were 
flung out—to be followed, in a day or two, by others, the 
‘‘vellow, glorious, golden,’’ from all the leafy balconies of 
the woods. But all the world was busy buying and selling, 
on the particular Saturday afternoon on which I slipped out 
for a few miles’ saunter on the hill road, and looked, through 
a blue-and-silver veil, upon a splendor that was unreal and 
incredible. In the same way, a few months before, the 
traffic had gone snorting up and down the sunny Avenue 
with its usual self-absorption, on the afternoon when I first 
slipped into St. Patrick’s. A hundred times I had been a 
part of the human side on the Avenue; now only a motion 
of my will and a few steps of my feet had made me, instead, 
a part of this torrent of ruby and crimson, this passion of 
beauty, that came flooding down into the silent dimness from 
the high, jewelled panes. And here it was again, on this 
charmed November afternoon, a thousand miles away: the 
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something that made man dream the first cathedral itself sat 
dreaming on my lonely hills. This was no everyday world; 
it was something richer, more splendid, more mysterious, 
more romantic, than weary man’s most extravagant fancy. 
All the wild and passionate and sumptuous inventions of his 
bards and tale-tellers are to this but thin reflections—drops, 
scooped up by thirsty hands from this illimitable sea. 
KarRLE WILSON BAKER. 
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OTHER TIMES, OTHER MEANINGS 


Last night I walked for the fifth time—(or is it the sixth?) 
—up Milsom Street in Bath with Anne Elliott and Admiral 
Croft. The excellent Admiral was pointing out to Anne 
‘fold Sir Archibald Drew and his grandson. Look, he sees 
us;’’ he said to her, ‘‘he kisses his hand to you; he takes you 
for my wife. Ah! the peace has come too soon for that 
younker. Poor old Sir Archibald!’’—It used to be such a 
fine stroll, that with the Admiral and gentle Anne Elliott 
from the print shop window before which the good hearted 
old fellow stood amazed and amused at the shapeless cockle- 
shell of a boat; but it has been spoiled. To be sure, Admiral 
Croft did not and never would have spelled the terrible word 
‘junker’; yet I shall never again be able to think its meaning 
as he thought it, for we are in the year of our Lord 1921, and 
I have in my mind certain gentlemen of importance, ‘‘mem- 
bers of the conservative or reactionary aristocratic party in 
Prussia,—often with an implication of narrow-minded, over- 
bearing haughtiness and social exclusiveness.’’ So I too say, 
Poor old Sir Archibald! And poor Admiral! And _ poor 
Jane Austen, the tragedy of progress is upon you. 

Or is it comedy? In an academic circle in one of the drier 
states (when not all were ‘dry’) the story used to be told of 
the Professor of Epigraphy that he had had a large carton 
of learned treatises imported to himself. An accident over- 
took the parcel—perhaps the handlers used hooks—and the 
express agent used his telephone to urge the Professor to send 
at once for his books ‘‘as they were leaking.’’ The story has 
long been ruled out of all but freshman conversation, as a 
chestnut, but to this day no instructor has been able to main- 
tain the morale of a class through a certain essay by one 
Francis Bacon. For in a new way it has become clear te 
the youth of that countryside how reading maketh a full 
man, 
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Or is it the tragi-comedy of what follows? George Ban- 
croft, in a noble passage on the popular origins of art, wrote 
of ‘‘the land which had produced the most moving pictures 
addressed to religious feeling and instinct.’’ And before I 
had fully savored a fine glow of patriotism, that came over 
me upon the recollection that my country had filmed the Joan 
of Are, I read again, I recalled myself to dates, to fittingness. 
I sloughed off the phrase of my modernity—I am no ultra- 
modern; I have never said ‘‘Movies’’—, I took thought, and 
I was impressed as I should have been at first sight of the 
passage, had we not been victims—Bancroft and I—of 
progress. 

We can have no comedy in church, and doubtless the 
apoplectic lady who on Sunday mornings sits in the | pew 
behind ours had other stimulus than the hymn when _ she 
laughed out loud. However, she made me meditate on the 
strange connotations of words. Bishop How in 1867 wrote 
sincerely, even touchingly : 


O Jesus, Thou art standing 
Outside the fast-closed door 
In lowly patience waiting 

To pass the threshold o’er. 

O Jesus, Thou art knocking— 


I am sure the apoplectic lady is not irreverent, though she 
may be hysterical. Nevertheless when one withdraws from the 
spiritual mood into a little philological meditation, it is 
indeed strange what the new connotation of the verb ‘‘to 
knock’’ has done to Bishop How’s hymn, written fifty years 
ago. 

A longer time has played a meaner trick upon John 
Donne, old Doctor Donne of Walton’s life, of the excellent 
and peculiar poetry. His ‘‘through-shine’’ conception of 
the spirit within the body is not a thing to be passed by. 
And his beautiful statement of its essence in the phrase ‘‘the 
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erystal palace of the soul’’ must have chastened any man of 
imagination before Prince Albert, wearing, doubtless, his 
eponymous coat and watch chain, dedicated that monstrosity 
of glass and iron ‘‘the crystal palace of London.’’ But other 
times, other meanings! 

A gayer fate has overtaken Coleridge’s much-laughed-at 
line. Say the professors of English, ‘‘It matters not about the 
sense of the line, or of any of the lines; the poem is the most 
musical in the language.’’ But the line: 


“As if this earth in fast thick pants were breathing!” 


What a word is pants, in all its meanings; what an associa- 
tion is its derivative, ‘pantorium’ for pressing club. And 
that the pants should be thick, and the colors, presumably, 
fast! If those who profess English had not told us it did 
not matter, I should say here was a case of tragedy of what 
follows in the way of connotation. But, as it is, the fate is 
a gay one, for the meaning is immaterial. 

Then,—or now—there is Andrew Lang’s ‘‘A Dead Letter’’. 
He drew it from a musty tomb, a long stored Chinese ginger 
jar, or whatever; he carried it to a window embrasure and 
read it in a dim, religious light. All a charming picture. 
But there is a companion piece: a brilliantly lighted but 
dingy chamber in an enormous government building, a clerk 
with horn-rimmed glasses before a mountain of padded 
envelopes,—one of which has for clue only an illegible date 
and postoffice stamp and an invitation to the beholder to 
Join the Navy. ‘‘Theocritus,’’ sang our cook, (how she came 
by the snatch the kindly heavens know) ‘‘pans, pipes were 
thine, and barrels of beer and kegs of wine!’’ Poor Andrew 
Lang! 

They crowd upon you, these newer meanings of our time. 
‘Such a nut is Rosalind’’—‘‘There I suck the liquid air.’’— 
“‘For he on honey dew hath fed.’’—‘‘ Wherefore kick ye at 
my sacrifice?’’—‘‘But Jeshurun waxed fat and kicked.’’— 
Browning’s lover ‘‘steals a hair-brush’’; Sydney’s steward 
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condescends to relate the story of ‘‘the fair young Princess 
Gynecia.’’ 

And so it is. Troy with its keyed walls and windy plains 
fades out, a new Troy fades in, a Troy of collars and shirts— 
mostly, somehow, with pleated bosoms. Saint Francis of the 
Little Flowers is displaced by San Francisco of the Barbary 
Coast. All the entrancing world of submarine fauna and 
flora of our youth is lost, and instead bursting bubbles and 
gobbets of humanity float on the swelling seas. The heroes 
of romance and the pioneers in the wilderness no longer ford 
the stream, but motor lorries drive up and lay a bridge, then 
a light self-propelling vehicle climbs over the half-beaten 
way. The lorries and the vehicle have been named for a 
mechanical genius whose immemorial ancestor lived _ beside 
the stream at the point where the torrent ran happily in a 
riffle, and there the wayward stopped to pass a word with 
**good old Harry of the fording’’. Even our familiar mean- 
ings are new charged by the times. We used—a dear friend 
and I—in each of twenty Mays when the valley lay below us, 
an applebloom wave of light and fragrance, to sit behind the 
sorrels and drive in the moonlight down the long slopes and 
through the bottoms, lifted up by the magic, silent. And we 
ealled it, this resurrection festival, we called it—God forgive 
us—‘‘The Spring Drive.’’ 

Long I have meditated the question. The tragedy of 
progress, the comedy of what follows, which is it? Sometimes 
there is pity and fear, even, for the fate of the great old 
meanings. Oftener there is thoughtful laughter at the pass 
to which things have come. On the whole, there is, I suspect, 
less of poignancy, more of laughter, although there may lurk 
‘‘weeping dew’’ in the gaiety. I suspect this; 


“Yet this shall I never know, but live in doubt 
Till my bad angel fire my good one out.” 


B. H. Leaman, 








